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FOREWORD 

THE  SEVENTH  INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE 
OF  AMERICAN  STATES 

By  L.  S.  Kovvk,  Bli.l).,  LL.I). 

Director  (leneriil  of  the  Dun  .\niericnn  I’nion 

,  *  I  *IIK  present  speeiiil  issue  of  the  Bullktin  is  pul)lished  in  aiiitieipa- 

\  2.  ******  **'*'  foiii’th  ohservanee  of  Pan  American  Day,  proposed  In’ 

■j  the  (loverniiifr  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  and  proclaimed  by 

I  the  governments  of  the  twenty-one  republics  of  the  American  C'onti- 

nent.  In  the  interval  that  has  elapsed  since  the  day  was  last  hbserved 
t  in  April  1933  important  forward  strides  have  been  imule  in  every  field 

^  of  Pan  American  aictivity,  and  it  is  evident  that  with  each  passing 

(  year  the  I’an  American  movement  is  assuming  larger  significance. 

I  'Phe  Foreword  to  this  numherof  the  Bullktin  is  being  written  im¬ 

mediately  following  the  close  of  the  S<*venth  International  (’onferenee 
of  American  States,  which  met  at  Montevideo  from  December  3  to 
20,  1933.  This  gathering  of  representatives  of  the  American  Kepuh- 
lics  has  given  a  decided  impetus  to  the  whole  Pan  Americai'  move¬ 
ment,  and  the.  deliberations  of  the  C’onference,  as  well  as  the  conclu¬ 
sions  at  which  it  arrived,  have  given  further  ilemonstration  that 
je  Pan  Americanism  is  a  living,  powerful  influence,  and  a  decisive  factor 

I  in  the  international  relations  of  the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemi- 

I  sphere. 

f  The  Montevideo  Conference  was  marked  by  a  unity  of  spirit  and  a 

$  definite  feeling  of  community  of  interest  which  will  give  to  it  a  high 

^  place  when  compared  with  its  predecessors.  The  fact  that  ten 

I  ministers  of  foreign  affairs,  one  e.\-president,  and  three  ministers  of 

I  finance  were  delegates  to  the  (’onferenee  gives  some  idea  of  the  kind 

of  leadership  which  it  enjoyed. 
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Bpfore  tlio  C'onferonoe  usseinbled,  the  question  of  inujor  interest 
confronting  the  delegates  was  that  of  tlie  reestahlislunent  of  peace  in 
the  C'haco.  Although  not  on  the  agenda,  the  prohlein  of  hringing  the 
Bolivian-Paraguayan  controversy  to  an  end  entered  the  ('onference  at 
its  opening  session,  because  it  was  the  one  subject  uppermost  in  the 
minds  and  thoughts  of  the  delegates.  In  a  ringing  address  at  tin* 
inaugural  session,  the  President  of  Uruguay,  Dr.  (Jahriel  Terra, 
made  it  clear  that  a  conference  which  had  ns  one  of  the  most  iinjau- 
tant  chapters  of  its  program  the  general  topic  of  The  Organization  of 
l^'ace,  not  only  could  not  ignore  hut  would  have  to  devote  ])referential 
attention  to  the  peaceful  and  orderly  s<‘ttlement  of  this  tragic  conflict 
between  two  sister  nations.  “In  my  oj)inion,”  said  President  Terra, 
“the  ('onference  that  I  have  the  honor  to  inaugurate  today  cannot 
leave  tinheard  the  clamor  of  American  opinion  that  asks,  that  urges, 
that  demands  peac'c.  1  am  confident  that  your  appeal  will  not  he 
made  in  vain  and  that  your  cffec'tive  exhortation  will  influence  public 
o]>inion  in  both  nations.” 

The  presence  of  this  conflict  hctw<*en  Bolivia  and  Paraguay  served 
lt»  accentuate  to  a  marked  dcgr«*c  the  feeling  of  unity  «*f  the  American 
Bepuhlics.  There  was  noticealth*  thnmghout  the  ('onference  not 
only  the  desire  to  bring  the  conflict  to  at)  end  hut  also  a  deep  and 
abiding  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  the  jteace  of 
the  western  world.  This  may  he  said  t)>  have  been  the  outstanding 
characteristic  of  the  ('onferem-e,  as  well  as  its  most  inspiring  aspect. 

The  fact  that  the  Lcagtie  of  Xjitions  had  sent  a  special  commission 
to  the  ('haco  made  it  desirable  that  the  ('onference  should  without 
delay  establish  contact  with  the  commission  iind  coop<‘rat)‘  with  it  in 
»‘vcry  possible  wjiy.  It  was  thus  possihh*  to  hring  jilumt  an  jirmistio* 
which  was  wch'onu')!  as  a  first  step  towjird  )i  didinitive  s)*tth‘ment. 

( 'omplementarv  to  this  action  seeking  to  hring  jin  end  to  an  existing 
controversy  were  the  steps  taken  by  the  ('onference  to  strengthen 
the  peace  machinery  «)f  the  continent,  with  a  view  to  making  such 
controversies  impossible  in  the  futitre.  In  this  respect  the  ('onfer¬ 
ence  adopted  first  a  resolution  calling  upon  those  (lovernments  which 
have  not  yet  done  so  to  ratify  or  adhere  to  the  international  treaties, 
conventions,  and  agreements  which  have  been  already  negotiated, 
and  which  are  intended  to  insure  the  reign  of  peace  in  the  relations 
between  American  countries  and  with  all  the  nations  of  the  world. 
These  instruments  include  the  Treaty  to  Avoid  or  Prevent  ('onflicts, 
signed  at  the  Fifth  International  ('onference  of  American  States  at 
Santiago  in  192:f;  the  Inter-American  ('onvention  on  ('onciliation, 
and  the  Inter-American  Arbitration  Treaty,  both  signed  at  Wash¬ 
ington  in  1929;  the  Briand-Kellogg  Treaty,  signed  at  Paris  in  1928; 
and  the  Antiwar  Treaty,  of  Argentine  initiative,  of  1933.  As  empha¬ 
sized  in  the  discussions,  and  as  set  forth  in  the  preamble  of  the  resolu- 
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tion,  the  acceptance  of  these  treaties  by  all  countries  would  afford 
the  necessary  machinery  for  the  settlement  of  any  international  con¬ 
troversy  that  might  arise. 

The  ('onference  further  adopted  an  additional  protocol  to  the 
(leneral  C’onvention  of  Inter-American  (Conciliation  of  1929,  whereby 
a  permanent  character  is  given  to  the  ('ommissions  of  Investigation 
and  Conciliation  provided  for  in  that  convention.  The  protocol 
stipidates  that  the  signatory  governments  shall  by  bilateral  agree¬ 
ment,  effected  through  an  exchange  of  notes,  designate  the  two 
members  who  shall  serve  on  each  ('ommission  of  Investigation  and 
(Conciliation,  the  fifth  member  to  be  appointed  through  the  inter¬ 
mediary  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  This 
protocol  is  intended,  through  the  creation  of  the  Permanent  Com¬ 
missions  of  Investigation  and  (Conciliation,  to  obviate  a  defect  which 
has  heretofore  existed,  in  that  the  commissions  are  not  appointed 
until  after  a  controversy  has  arisen. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  questions  of  the  reestablishment  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  peace  of  the  continent,  it  was  evident  early 
in  the  sessions  that  the  interest  and  attention  of  the  delegates  would 
l)e  centered  upon  two  additional  problems  of  outstanding  importance; 
(1)  To  give  Pan  Americanism  an  economic  content,  through  emphasis 
of  the  fact  that  the  American  Republics  must  spare  no  effort  to  remove 
the  barriers  to  trade  which  now  exist  and  that  this  involved  the 
obligation  to  reduce  tariffs,  abolish  quota  systems,  and  other  restric¬ 
tions  of  a  similar  nature;  and  (2)  to  establish  upon  firm  foundations 
the  doctrine  of  the  equality  of  States,  with  its  ancillary  declaration 
against  the  intervention  of  one  State  in  the  internal  affairs  of  another. 
.\round  these  tw*>  questions  the  most  important  discussions  centered, 
and  with  reference  t«>  them  the  most  important  decisions  of  the 
('onference  were  made. 

Given  the  present  world  situation  and  the  measures  for  national 
economic  recovery  which  are  now  engaging  the  attention  of  so  many 
countries,  it  was  obvious  that  no  immediate  definite  agreements 
could  be  reached  on  any  of  the  financial  and  economic  topics  of  the 
program.  It  was  equally  apparent  to  all  the  delegates,  however, 
that  the  reestablishment  of  domestic  prosperity  on  a  firm  and  lasting 
basis  depended  upon  a  policy  of  international  economic  cooperation. 
.Vccordingly,  tbe  ('onference  laid  down  a  broad  program  of  economic, 
commercial,  and  tariff  policy,  to  be  pursued  by  the  Governments  of 
the  American  Republics  in  their  future  relations  with  one  another 
and  with  other  nations  of  the  worl  '  Briefly  summarized,  this  decla¬ 
ration,  formulated  and  introduced  by  tbe  Secretary  of  State  of  tbe 
United  States,  provides  as  follows:  (1)  The  Governments  of  the 
American  Republics  undertake  to  reduce  high  trade  barriers  through 
the  negotiation  of  comprehensive,  bilateral  reciprocity  treaties  based 
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upon  mutual  concessions;  (2)  tlie  froverninents  of  tlie  American 
Republics  subscribe,  ami  call  upon  other  governments  of  the  world 
to  subscribe  to  the  policy,  through  simultaneous  action  of  the 
lirincipal  nations,  of  gradually  reducing  tariffs  and  other  barriers, 
this  policy  to  be  achieved  through  the  simultaneous  initiation  of 
negotiations  for  the  conclusion  of  bilateral  or  multilateral  agreements 
for  the  removal  of  prohibitions  and  restrictions  and  for  the  reduction 
of  tariff  rates  to  a  moderate  level ;  (3)  the  Governments  of  the  American 
Republics  will  revive  and  revise  the  Convention  of  1927,  or  negotiate 
a  new  Convention  for  the  Abolition  of  Import  and  Export  Prohibitions 
and  Restrictions;  (4)  the  subscribing  Governments  declare  that  the 
principle  of  eipialit}*  of  treatment  stands  as  the  basis  of  all  acceptable 
commercial  policy,  and  they  undertake  that  whatever  agreements 
they  enter  into  shall  include  the  most-favored-nation  clause  in  its 
unconditional  and  unrestricted  form. 

The  (’onference  made  ])rovision  for  further  measures  of  economic 
and  financial  coojieration  by  adojiting  a  resolution  providing  for  the 
convening  of  the.  Third  Pan  American  Financial  Conference  at  San¬ 
tiago,  Chile,  and  of  a  Pan  American  Commercial  Conference,  to  be 
held  at  Huenos  Aires  immediately  following  the  Santiago  conference. 

Major  interest  of  the  <lelegates  revolved  also  around  the  considera- 
ti<»n  of  the  tojm*  relating  to  the  rights  and  duties  of  states.  On  this 
(piestion,  which  had  remained  pending  from  the  Sixth  (’onference  at 
llabana,  where  it  was  imjiossible  to  arrive  at  any  agreement,  the  Con¬ 
ference  ado])ted  a  convention  which  expressly  declares  that  “Xo  state 
has  the  right  to  intervene  in  the  internal  or  external  affairs  of  an¬ 
other.”  Eipially  as  significant  as  the  convention  itself  was  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  S'crctarv  of  State  of  the  Cnited  States  in  the  dis<‘ussion 
on  this  i)roject,  when  he  declared:  “I  feel  safe  in  undertaking  to  say 
that  under  our  su])port  of  the  general  principle  of  nonintervention 
as  has  been  suggested,  no  Government  need  fear  any  intervention  on 
the  |>art  of  the  Cnited  States  under  the  Roosevelt  administration.” 
.lust  after  the  close  of  the  ('onference  President  Roosevelt  himself 
said,  in  sjieaking  before  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Foundation  on  Decem- 
lau-  28,  1933,  “The  definite  policy  of  the  Cnited  States  from  now  on 
is  one  opposed  to  armed  intervention.” 

The  decisions  of  the  Conference  referred  to  above  are  those  which 
gave  rise  to  the  greatest  discussion  and  <“ommanded  the  greatest 
interest.  In  addition,  however,  the  Conference  adopted  a  series  of 
resolutions  which  represent  an  important  contribution  to  the  Pan 
American  movement  and  point  the  direction  that  the  Pan  American 
program  will  take  during  the  next  few  yeai^s.  In  the  field  of  intel¬ 
lectual  cooperation,  social  endeavor,  communi(‘ations,  and  transporta¬ 
tion,  the  Conference  approved  resolutions  and  laid  down  recommen¬ 
dations  of  far-reaching  significance.  In  the  field  of  codification  of 
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international  law,  in  atldition  to  the  convention  on  the  rifi;hts  and 
duties  of  states,  the  ('onferenee  ado])ted  a  nuinher  of  other  e.onven- 
tions,  among  them  one  on  nationality,  another  on  political  asylum, 
and  a  third  on  extradition.  Furtheimore,  a  com])rehensive  plan  for 
canying  on  the  work  of  codilication  in  the  future  was  also  evolved 
and  approved.  A  convention  on  the  nationality  of  women  was  also 
signed,  embodying  the  princi|)le  that  there  shall  he  no  distinction 
based  cm  sex  as  regards  nationality,  in  the  legislation  or  in  the  practice 
of  the  signatory  states. 

Over  and  above  all,  however,  it  is  desired  to  emjdiasi/.e  the  fact  that 
the  Seventh  International  t'onference  of  American  States  has  given 
further  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  continental  spiiit  among  the 
Republics  of  the  Western  nemisjjhere.  ('onfronted  by  important 
problems  of  a  political  and  economic  character,  the  delegates  gath¬ 
ered  together  at  Montevideo  were  clearly  infhienced  by  the  conviction 
that  these  problems  conld  be  solved  only  by  a  spirit  of  mutual  helpful¬ 
ness  and  cooperation,  and  that  the  welfare  of  each  of  the  nations  of 
the  continent  was  de])endent  upon  the  ])r»)gress  and  prosixuity  of  all. 

.Montevideo,  December  Id), 


AMERICA  AND  INTERNATIONAL  LAW 

By  Antonio  S.  de  Bustamante 


President  nf  the  Sixth  I ntenmtional  Conference  of  American  States;  Judge  of  the 
l‘ernianent  Court  of  I nternational  Justice  at  The  Hague;  Charter  Member  and 
Member  of  the  (Soverning  Hoard  of  the  American  Institute  of  International  Law; 
Member  of  the  “Institut  de  Droit  I  nternational" ;  President  of  the  Cuban  Society 
of  International  Law,  etc. 

The  discovery  of  the  new  world  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century 
contributed  greatly  to  the  rise  and  development  of  public  inter¬ 
national  law  durint:  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries;  and  the 
emancipation  of  the  English  colonies  in  America  durin^r  the  eighteenth 
century  and  those  of  Spain,  Portugal  and  France  during  the  nine¬ 
teenth  likewise  was  a  most  important  factor  in  the  progress  of  its 
theory  and  practice.  Kightly  has  it  been  said  that  international  law 
is  the  vocation  of  the  American  continent. 

Since  we  are  t«»  limit  ourselves  in  this  essay  to  some  of  the  reforms 
and  some  of  the  progress  in  the  field  (*f  international  law  which  the 
world  owes  to  America,  we  shall  begin  by  referring  to  the  official 
approval  of  the  principle  of  the  juridical  equality  of  states  and  to 
the  outstanding  practical  applications  of  this  policy.  The  American 
Institute  of  International  Law,  while  doing  preparatory  work  for 
the  International  (Vmferences  of  American  States,  restated  in  1924 
this  fundamental  principle  which  it  had  already  asserted  on  danuary 
0,  1910,  in  its  Declaration  of  the  Kightsand  Dutiesof  Nations:  “Every 
nation  is  in  law  and  before  the  law  the  eipial  of  every  other  nation  be¬ 
longing  to  the  society  of  nations,  and  all  nations  have  the  right  to  claim 
and,  according  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of  the  I'nited  States, 
‘to  assume,  among  the  Powers  of  the  earth,  the  separate  and  equal 
station  to  which  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nature’s  God  entitle 
them.’’’  In  the  definite  project  of  a  convention  on  “Nations” 
which  the  institute  submitted  to  the  Pan  American  Union  in  1925 
for  the  consideration  of  the  International  Commission  of  Jurists  at 
its  meeting  in  Kio  de  Janeiro,  article  2  read  as  follows:  “Nations 
are  legally  equal.  The  rights  of  each  do  not  depend  upon  the  power 
at  its  command  to  insure  their  exercise.  Nations  enjoy  equal  rights 
and  equal  capacity  to  exercise  them.”  The  Rio  de  Janeiro  C'om- 
mission  of  Jurists,  composed  of  members  officially  appointed  by  all 
the  American  Republics,  gave  to  this  article,  in  its  1927  meeting,  an 
even  more  radical  form,  if  such  a  thing  was  possible:  “States  are 
legally  equal;  enjoj^  equal  rights  and  have  equal  capacity  to  exercise 
158 
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tlieiiL  Tho  rights  of  each  State  do  not  depend  upon  tlie  power  at 
its  coininand  to  insure  their  exercise  but  only  upon  the  fact  of  their 
existence  as  personalities  in  international  law.” 

The  fact  that  all  the  nations  of  America  are  Republics  and  entered 
international  life  under  similar  political  circumstances  at  more  or  less 
the  same  |)eriod  has  contrihuted  to  the  nonexistence  among  them  of 
((uestions  of  hierarchy,  rank,  precedence,  or  other  analogous  matters 
which  have  caused  so  much  trouble  in  the  international  life  of  Europe. 
Not  even  the  diplomatic  language  has  created  difliculties.  Although 
in  IS  of  the  21  Re|)ublics  of  the  New  World  Spanish  is  the  official 
language,  in  the  acts,  conventions,  and  other  documents  of  the  Pan 
.\merican  conferences  the  languages  of  the  remaining  tliree  English, 
French,  and  Portuguese  are  used  simultaneously  with  Spanish,  thus 
removing  the  idea  of  a  diplomatic  language  and  reaffirming  in  this 
external  manifestation  the  idea  and  the  principle  of  equality. 

For  the  same  purpose  and  disregarding  the  European  practice  of 
naming  the  contracting  parties  to  a  collective  agreement  in  aljdiaheti- 
cal  »>rder,  tlius  always  ])lacing  some  ahead  of  othei’s,  the  Pan  American 
conferences  have  introduced  the  custom  of  drawing  lots  among  the 
nations  represented  to  determine*  the  order  of  precedence  in  the  pre¬ 
liminary  enumeration  and  in  the  signature  of  the  treaties  as  well  as 
in  the  seating  of  the  delegations.  In  this  manner  the  order  of  |)rece- 
dence  among  the  21  countries  varies  from  conference  to  conference. 
This  practice  was  recommended  for  use  in  Euro})e,  although  without 
success,  hy  a  resolution  of  the  ('ongress  of  Vienna  in  181").  It  may  be 
said  that  in  the  i)ractical  manifestations  of  international  ecpiality 
.Vmerica  has  taken  as  its  motto  theopini«>n  of  the  illustrious  Brazilian 
delegate,  Huy  Barbosa,  expressed  at  the  S«‘cond  Peace  ('onference  at 
The  Hague  in  ItlOT:  “Even  if  it  so  desires,  no  state  can  renounce  this 
right,  which  jitfects  the  sov<‘reignty  atul,  therefore,  tin*  independence 
of  nations  in  their  mutmd  relations.” 

Without  discussing  in  detail  the  principle  of  non-intervention,  which 
had  its  inception  in  the  message  of  President  Monroe  to  the  United 
States  Congress  on  December  2,  1823;  which  has  been  ratified  bj" 
President  Franklin  1).  Roosevelt;  and  which  the  Sixth  and  Seventh 
International  Conferences  of  American  States  have  striven  to  convert 
into  a  definite  and  |)ermanent  rule  of  international  law,  we  must  men¬ 
tion  a  principle  which  is  intimately  connected  with  that  of  non-inter¬ 
vention  and  which  is  an  important  and  powerful  factor  in  the  origin  of 
juridical  international  persons:  i.e.,  the  principle  according  to  which 
the  will  of  the  people  is  a  letritimate  cause  for  the  formation  of  a  state. 
This  policy,  enunciated  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  life  of  the  L'nited 
States  and  carried  into  effect  at  the  birth  of  the  other  American  Repub¬ 
lics  was  proclaimed  a  universal  doctrine  by  President  Wilson  in  his 
message  to  Congress  on  January  8,  1918,  when  he  included  among  the 
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bjisps  for  a  possible  peace  “a  free,  open  niinded,  and  absolutely  impar¬ 
tial  adjustment  of  all  colonial  claims,  based  upon  a  strict  observance  of 
the  principle  that  in  determininjr  all  sucb  (piestions  of  sovereijjnty  the 
interests  of  the  populations  concerned  must  have  equal  weitrbt  with 
the  equitable  claims  of  the  (iovernments  whose  title  is  to  be  tleter- 
mined.”  More  explicit  and  clear  in  bis  address  at  Mount  Vernon 
on  duly  4,  191<S,  be  established  amon^  the  conditions  for  peace  (after 
the  World  War]  “the  settlement  of  every  (piestion,  whether  of  territory, 
of  sovereignty,  of  economic  arranfiement,  (U’  of  political  relationship, 
upon  the  basis  of  the  free  acceptance  of  that  settlement  by  the  jicojile 
imme<liately  concerned,  and  !iot  upon  the  basis  of  the  material  interest 
or  advantage  of  any  other  nation  or  |)eople  which  may  desire  a  differ¬ 
ent  settlement  for  the  sake  of  its  own  exterior  influence  or  mastery.” 
/^Another  American  policy  intimately  connected  in  its  essence  with 
I  the  preceding  is  that  which  deals  with  the  recognitiiui  of  de  facto 
’governments  by  the  other  nations  of  this  continent.  It  was  initiate<l 
by  the  Tnited  States,  which  began  by  proclaiming  through  Thomas 
deffeison,  when  Secretary  of  State,  on  December  30,  1792,  that  ‘‘we 
certainly  cannot  deny  t«>  other  nations  that  pnnciple  whereon  our 
own  (lovernment  is  founded,  that  eveiy  nation  has  a  right  to  govern 
itself  internalU’  under  what  forms  it  pleases,  and  to  change  these 
forms  at  its  own  will.”  Kven  more  emphatic  yet,  if  such  a  thing 
was  possible,  was  President  Pierce’s  message  to  ('ongresson  May  1">, 
ISoO,  affirming  that  ‘‘it  is  the  established  policy  of  the  I’nited  States 
to  n‘<-<>gni/.e  all  governments  without  question  of  their  source  or 
their  oiganization,  or  of  the  means  by  which  the  goveniing  jiersons 
attain  their  ])ow<“r,  jirovided  there  be  a  government  de  jacto  accejited 
by  the  ])eople  of  the  country  .  .  .  .”  N«)twithstanding  the  de¬ 
partures  from  this  jiolicy  made  by  Secretary  of  State  S<‘ward  in  IStil 
and  President  Wilson  in  1913,  lleiin-  ij.  St imson,  Secret aiy  of  State, 
in  an  a<hlress  ilelivered  in  New  York  before  the  ('ouncil  of  Foreign 
Relations  on  February  0,  1931,  stated  the  following:  ‘‘As  soon  as  it 
was  rejiorted  to  us,  through  our  diplomatic  representatives,  that  the 
new  governnuuits  in  Bolivia,  Peru,  Ai^entina,  Brazil,  and  Panama 
were  in  control  of  the  administrative  macbinery  of  the  state,  with  the 
apparent  general  acquiescence  of  their  people,  and  that  they  were 
willing  and  apparently  able  to  discharge  their  inteniational  ami 
conventional  obligations,  they  were  recognized  by  our  Government.” 
Despite  the  Tobar  Doctiine  and  some  Central  American  conventions, 
two  brilliant  publicists,  Senor  Anderson,  of  ('osta  Rica,  and  Senor 
Podesta  Costa,  of  Ai^entina,  have  lent  the  force  of  their  authority 
and  reasoning  to  the  support  of  this  right  of  de  jacto  governments. 
The  American  Institute  of  International  Law  did  likewise  in  the 
projects  which  it  discussed  and  approved  for  submission  to  the 
International  Commission  of  Jurists  in  1927,  and  the  latter,  in  its 
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draft  of  a  <*oiiventi«)n  on  States,  included  an  article  which  reads  as 
follows:  “A  froverninent  slundd  always  he  recofinized  which  meets 
the  followiiifr  conditions:  1,  Effective  authority  with  the  prohahility 
of  estahlishnient  and  consolidation,  whose  commands  are  obeyed 
hy  the  i)eople  especially  in  the  mattei’s  of  taxation  and  military 
service;  2,  the  capacity  to  fulfill  its  preexistiu};  international  ohli- 
»;ations,  to  contract  new  obligations,  and  to  resi)ect  the  duties  estab¬ 
lished  by  international  law.” 

In  later  y<*ars  there  has  evolved  in  .\mcric,a  a  new  doclrim*  with 
respect  t*>  recognition,  known  as  tlie  Estrada  l)o<‘.t rin«‘,  because  it 
was  supported  by  Senor  Don  (lenaro  Estrada,  Mexican  Secretary 
of  Koreijrn  Relations,  in  a  declaration  which  he  made  to  the  ])ress 
on  Se])teml)er  30,  1930.  The  Mexican  (lovernment,  he  said,  does 
not  };rant  recojinition,  since  it  considei-s  such  a  coui-se  “an  insidtinj; 

])ractice.  and  one  which,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  it  offends  the 
sovereifrnty  of  other  nations,  im])lies  that  judgment  of  some  sort 
may  he  passed  u])on  the  internal  alfaii’s  of  those  nations  by  other 
governments,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  assume,  in  effect,  an  attitude 
of  cnticism,  when  they  decide,  favorably  or  unfavorably,  as  to  the 
legal  (pialifications  of  foreign  regimes.”  “Therefore,”  he  continued, 

“the  (lovernment  of  Mexico  confines  itself  t»)  the  maintenance  or 
witlulrawal,  as  it  may  deem  advisable,  of  its  di]>lomati(‘  agents,  and  to 
the  <'ontinued  acceptance,  also  when  it  juay  deem  advisable,  of  such 
similar  accredited  <li|)lomatic  agents  as  the  respe<*tive  nations  may 
have  in  Mexico;  and  in  so  doing  it  does  not  pronounce  judgment,  either 
precipitately  or  <i  posteriori,  regarding  the  right  of  foreign  nations 
to  a<‘<‘ept,  maintain,  or  ret)lace  their  governments  or  authorities.” 

One  of  the  most  important  and  striking  forward  steps  taken  by 
America  in  the  field  of  international  law  is  the  work  of  codification 
imdertaken  hy  the  International  (Vmferences  of  American  States 
since  1889,  a  work  which  has  precedents  of  great  importance  in  the 
recommendations  and  resolutions  of  other  American  regional  con¬ 
gresses  since  the  one  which  met  in  1826  at  the  invitation  of  the 
immortal  Bolivar.  Acting  in  the  domain  of  public  international 
law,  the  First  International  (’onference  of  American  States  in  1889-90 
established  the  C'ommewial  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics,  to 
which  we  refer  later,  and  ado])ted  recommendations  on  the  right  of 
compiest,  inteniational  claims,  and  the  navigation  of  intemational 
rivers,  as  well  as  an  arbitration  treaty. 

The  Second  International  Conference  of  American  States,  held  in 
Me.xico  in  1902,  besides  extending  the  field  of  action  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics,  approved  three  important 
treaties,  on  claims  for  pecuniary  loss  or  damage,  on  compulsory  ar¬ 
bitration,  and  on  the  codification  of  international  law.  The  Third 
Conference,  which  took  place  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1906,  again  reorganized  ^  -♦ 
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tin*  liuiTiiii  and  created  for  purposes  of  codification  an  international 
Commission  of  Jurists  wliicli  was  to  prepare  a  draft  of  a  code  of 
public  international  law  and  one  of  private  international  law.  The 
Fourth  Conference,  inaufrurated  in  Buenos  Aires  on  July  12,  1910, 
reorfianized  the  Bureau,  chan<;in<r  its  name  to  Pan  American  I’nion, 
and  modifie<l  the  convention  on  pecuniary  claims  and  the  settlement 
hy  arbitration  of  the  (piestions  to  which  they  give  rise.  The  Fifth, 
whose  meeting  in  Santiago,  ('Idle,  was  delayed  until  192J  because  of 
the  World  War  ami  its  ctmsecpiences,  adopted  a  resolution  on  inter¬ 
national  electrical  communications  and  approvetl  the  important 
(iondra  'Preaty  to  avoid  or  prevent,  contlicts  hetw(>en  the  .Vmerican 
states;  and  the  Sixth,  held  at  Hahana  in  192S,  has  to  its  credit  in 
this  field  eight  conventions,  relative  to  the  Pan  American  rnion, 
treaties,  diplomatic  oHicei’s,  consular  agents,  maritime  neutrality, 
commercial  aviation,  asylum,  and  the  rights  and  duties  of  States  in 
the  event  of  civil  strife. 

In  regard  to  private  international  law  the  Fii-st  (’onference  recom¬ 
mended  the  study  of  the  then  recent  Montevideo  treaties  [on  inter¬ 
national  civil  law,  international  commercial  law,  and  the  law  of  pro- 
ci'dure]  for  ado|)tion  with  the  proper  amendments.  The  St‘cond 
proclaimed  the  civil  equality  of  citizens  and  aliens,  a  principle  which 
was  to  he  confirmed  by  the  Sixth,  regulati'd  the  legal  status  of  natural¬ 
ized  citizens  who  keep  the  citizenship  of  their  country  of  origin,  and 
adopted  a  convention  on  extradition.  The  Sixth  ('onference  ac¬ 
cepted  a  Code  of  Private  International  Law  '  consisting  of  4J7  arti¬ 
cles  and  dealing  with  international,  civil,  commercial,  and  penal  law, 
and  the  international  law  of  procedure.  The  convention  which  ac¬ 
cepted  the  code  and  regulated  adherence  to  it  has  been  ratified  up  to 
date  hy  the  following  15  states:  Brazil,  Bolivia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba, 
('hile,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  (iuatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Nicaragua, 
Panama,  Peru,  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  Venezuela.  The  joint 
area  of  these  15  countries  is  15,(I4S,465  sipiare  kilometei-s,  or  one  and 
a  half  times  that  of  Europe,  and  their  population  exceeds  H8  million 
inhabitants. 

All  these  conferences  have  also  taken  action  in  other  important 
problems  in  the  fields  of  inter-American  economics,  commerce,  social 
welfare,  sanitation  and  public  health,  education,  uniform  legal  proce¬ 
dure  and  the  administration  of  justice.  Born  of  peace  and  not  of 
armed  strife,  initiated  and  developed  in  an  atmosphere  of  concilia¬ 
tion  and  friendship,  called  originally  to  improve  commercial  relations 
and  foster  economic  progress  and  expanding  later  to  embrace  all  the 
phases  of  international  legislative  activity  without  limit  as  to  their 

•  By  an  agreement  of  the  confcrenee  this  ctxle  is  oflicially  known  as  the  “Bustamante  Ctnle”  in  honor 
of  Ur.  Antonio  S.  de  Bustamante,  the  eminent  Culian  jurist  and  author  of  this  article,  who  originally 
drafted  it.— Kditor. 
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past  or  future  work,  these  conferences  are  perhaps  the  most  perfect 
expression  of  an  international  legislative  power.  Their  resolutions 
and  the  treaties  which  they  negotiate  are  not  definitive  or  binding, 
for  the  former  are  subject  to  veto  and  the  latter  to  the  ratification  of 
the  interested  nations.  This  to  us  must  be  the  essential  quality  of 
any  international  legislative  power,  which  should  always  act  ml 
refereiiditm,  but  which  is  for  that  reason  mme  the  less  efficient  or 
important. 

.\side  fnun  these  conferences  but  in  tlie  majority  of  cases  on  their 
initiative  or  with  their  cooperation  and  approval,  otlier  special  Tan 
.\merican  Conferem-es  have  made  for  progress  iti  this  part  of  the  world 
in  such  important  matters  as  an  internatiimal  sanitary  code,  tra«le 
marks  and  patents,  and  arbitration. 

Arbitration  is  in  effect  one  of  the  great  contributions  of  America 
to  the  |)rogress  and  stability  of  international  law  throughout  the 
world.  On  Kebruary  9,  1790,  during  the  second  session  of  the  Fii-st 
I'nited  States  t'ongress  under  the  ('onstitution.  President  Washington 
recommended  to  the  Senate  that  all  questions  between  his  country 
and  other  nations  should  be  speedily  and  amicably  settled.  Conse- 
(piently  the  United  States  Senate  advised  on  March  12  of  that  same 
year  that  a  commission  on  which  the  I’nited  States  and  Great 
Britain  would  be  represented  should  decide  the  dispute  over  the 
boundary  line  with  Canada,  a  provision  to  this  effect  being  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  the  .lay  Treaty,  signed  November  19,  1794. 

Hardly  had  independent  nations  been  set  np  in  South  America 
when  they  followed  the  same  path.  In  1828  Argentina  and  Brazil 
signed  a  treaty,  several  times  renewed,  providing  for  arbitration. 
The  same  was  done  by  Colombia  and  Peru  in  article  19,  paragraph  2, 
of  the  treaty  signed  at  Guayacpiil  on  September  22,  1829.  And  not 
to  multiply  these  references,  suffice  it  to  remember  that  a  great 
international  arbitration  case,  that  of  the  famous  Alabama  claims, 
provided  for  in  the  treaty  signed  between  Gnat  Britain  and  the 
United  States  on  May  8,  1871,  and  decided  at  Geneva  on  September 

14,  1872,  has  contributed  more  than  any  other  to  the  success  and 
world-wide  popularity  of  arbitration. 

America  gave  another  example  to  humanity  whieh  must  also  be 
mentioned.  Article  34  of  the  Brazilian  Constitution  of  Februarv 
24,  1891,  provided  that  Congress  had  the  righw  to  authorize  the 
Executive  to  declare  war  only  when  arbitration  had  failed  or  could 
not  be  arranged.  Two  other  constitytions  adopted  prior  to  that  of 
Brazil  may  also  be  cited  (the  Ecpadorean  Constitution  of  March  31, 
1878,  article  116;  and  that  of  the  Dominican  Republic  of  November 

15,  1887,  article  101),'i£s  well  as  a  later  one,  that  of  Venezuela  of  June 
12,  1893,  all  of  whieh'wiore  or  less  fully  provided  for  arbitration. 
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From  constitutions  and  hilateral  treaties  the  arl)itration  movement 
in  America  passed  on  to  multilateral  treaties,  as  we  have  already  noted 
when  referrin<r  to  the  International  Conferences  of  American  States. 
The  llahana  ('onference  unanimously  adopted  the  followin<r  resolu¬ 
tion:  “1.  That  the  American  Republics  adopt  ohli<:atory  arbitration 
as  the  means  which  they  will  em|)loy  for  the  pacific  solution  of  their 
international  differences  of  a  juridical  character.  2.  That  the 
.Vmerican  Ke|)ublics  will  meet  in  Washiiifrton  within  the  |)eriod  of 
one  year  in  a  conf(*r(*nce  of  com'iliation  and  arbitration  to  ^ive  <-onven- 
(ional  hu'in  to  the  realisation  of  this  principle,  with  the  minimum 
exceptions  which  tlu*y  may  consider  indispensable  to  safopjiiard  the 
independence  and  sovereijrnty  of  the.  states,  ais  well  ais  matters  of  a 
domestic  concern,  aind  to  the  exclusion  also  of  mattei's  involvin';  the 
interest  or  referrin'r  to  the  action  of  a  state  not  party  to  the  conven¬ 
tion.”  Pursuant  to  this  resolution,  the  Conference  on  Conciliation  and 
.Vrbitration  met  in  Washinfrton  on  December  10,  1928,  and  on  .lanuarv 
■),  1929,  adopted  a  convention  providing,  in  its  first  article,  that  the 
<-ontracting  parties  “bind  themselves  to  submit  to  airbitration  all 
differences  of  an  international  character  which  have  arisen  or  may 
arise  between  them  by  virtue  of  a  claiiin  of  right  made  by  one  against 
the  other  under  treaty  or  otherwise,  which  it  has  not  been  possible 
t«>  aidjust  by  diplomacy  and  which  are  juridical  in  their  nature  by 
reason  of  being  susceptible  of  decision  by  the  a|)plicaition  of  the 
princi|)les  of  law.”  Included  among  (piestions  of  a  juridical  character 
are:  “(u)  The  interpretation  of  a  treaaty;  (h)  any  apiestion  of  inter¬ 
national  law;  (c)  the  existence  of  any  fact  which,  if  established,  would 
constitute  a  breach  of  an  international  obligation;  (<i)  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  reparation  to  be  made  for  the  breach  of  an  inter¬ 
national  obligation.” 

It  is  also  to  the  credit  of  America  to  have  organized  and  operated 
for  a  time  the  first  permanent  international  court  of  justice.  We 
refer  to  the  Central  American  Court  of  dustice,  which  was  created 
by  five  republics  of  this  continent,  C'osta  Rica,  (luatemala,  Honduras, 
.Nicaragua,  and  El  Salvador,  by  the  treaty  signed  at  Washington  on 
December  20,  1907,  and  which  was  competent  to  decide  certain 
international  controversies.  I'nfortunately,  through  the  influence 
of  political  events,  it  went  out  of  existence  when  the  term  for  which 
the  treaty  had  established  it  expired  without  being  extended. 

We  refrain  from  mentioning,  for  lack  of  space,  other  questions  and 
problems  in  which  positive  international  law  gained  luster  through 
the  action  of  the  nations  of  America,  and  pass  on  to  refer  to  one  of 
the  most  e.xcellent,  lasting,  and  stable  results  of  the  International 
(Conferences  of  American  States:  the  Pan  American  I'nion  which, 
through  the  brilliant,  fruitful,  and  incessant  labors  of  its  directors, 
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Ims  always  done  excellent  work  and  has  increased  day  hy  day  its 
authority,  its  sphere  of  action,  and  its  prestige.  It  may  he  said  to  be 
the  center  of  alt  American  activity  in  matters  related  to  international 
law  and  international  administrative  and  le<ral  relations.  Without 
hein"  the  scene  of  the  conflicts  of  political  interests  which  abound  in 
the  League  of  Nations,  it  controls  and  directs,  outside  of  the  political 
sphere,  the  international  development  of  America. 

Aside  from  these  facts  and  this  positive  legislation  America  has 
made  a  notable  and  productive  contribution  to  the  scientific  develop¬ 
ment  of  international  law.  From  North  to  South  it  is  carefully 
studied  in  the  universities;  from  North  to  South  highly  scientific 
hooks  and  monographs  are  frequently  published,  and  later  consulted 
and  cited  the  world  over.  This  study  is  another  factor  which  America 
adds  to  the  theoretical  and  practical  development  of  international 
law,  wherein  lies  the  real  secret  and  stimulus  to  peace  and  justice, 
two  inseparable  aspirations  of  which  civilization  and  humanity  are 
so  greatly  in  need. 


CURRENT  ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS 
IN  LATIN  AMERICA 


By  H.  (tERALD  Smith 

Division  of  Financial  I nforinalion,  Pan  American  Union 

The  rango  of  current  economic  problems  in  Latin  America,  as  in 
other  world  areas,  is  as  wide  as  the  entire  economic  structure  in 
any  country,  but  the  basic  (juestion  at  the  present  time,  that  which 
runs  through  and  in  a  sense  unites  all  current  problems,  is  the  attempt 
to  bring:  about  recovery  from  the  effects  of  the  last  4  years  of  depres¬ 
sion. 

Whether  the  problem  concerns  trade  or  finance,  be  it  foreign  or 
domestic  in  its  aspects,  or  whether  it  is  immediate  or  long  range  in 
nature,  it  should  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  present  struggle  for 
national  economic  rehabilitation  in  the  various  countries. 

The  present  article  reviews  briefly  a  few  important  current  Latin 
and  Pan  American  economic  problems.  Many  others  might  have 
been  chosen,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  following  are  representative  of 
the  general  situation  at  the  present  time. 

SENSITIVITY  OF  LATIN  AMERICAN  NATIONS  TO  WORLD  ECONOMIC 
CONDITIONS 

The  monetary  economy  of  the  nations  of  Latin  America  is  closely 
involved  with  that  of  the  world  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  these  Re¬ 
publics  are  primarily  producers  of  raw  materials,  upon  the  sale  of 
which  in  world  markets  they  dc|)cnd  for  the  necessary  foreign  exchang*' 
to  pay  for  nearly  all  the  debit  items,  both  visible  and  invisible,  in  their 
international  jiayments.  This  point  is  most  important,  for  a  large, 
degree  of  national  welfare  depends  u|H»n  the  success  with  which 
exports  are  marketed.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  C’olombia,  low  prices  for 
coffee,  the  principal  export  product,  have  the  effect  of  disrupting  the 
greater  part  of  the  national  economy.  Imports  must  be  curtailed, 
(lovernment  revenues  suffer,  wages  on  coffee  plantations  decline, 
purchasing  power  is  reduced,  and  so  forth.  The  same  is  true  in  nearly 
all  the  Republics. 

(liven  such  a  basic  situation,  what  is  its  significance  at  the  present 
time,  and  what  is  its  relation  to  the  recovery  programs  being  under¬ 
taken  in  many  countries? 

It  is  hardly  necessary  here  to  trace  the  successive  stages  of  the 
depression  in  Latin  America,  but  with  the  decline  in  world  prices  for 
the  raw  materials  produced  by  the  Republics  in  that  area  of  the  world 
16H 
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it  bt'ciimo  noccssarv  for  active  steps  to  be  taken  in  an  attempt  to  main¬ 
tain  international  payments  in  balance.  That  tlie  decline  in  world 
prices  affected  countries  producin*;  raw  materials  much  more  severely 
than  more  bijrbly  industrialized  nations  producinfr  semimanufactures 
and  finished  {roods,  may  be  s€>en  from  the  followin{r:  From  the  be{rin- 
nin{r  of  1928  to  the  close  of  1982  world  prices  for  such  important  Latin 
American  export  commodities  as  sujrar,  coffee,  copper,  tin,  and  wheat, 
to  mention  but  a  few,  declined  on  an  avera{re  over  00  percent.  In  the 
United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  prices  of  stMuimanufactures  and 
finished  products,  during  the  same  period,  declined  only  88  and  27 
percent,  respectively. 

To  maintain  the  ecpiilibrium  in  international  payments,  steps 
consisted  at  first  of  raising  import  barriers,  in  an  effort  to  continue 
favorable  trade  surpluses  by  keeping  import  values  at  a  lower  level 
than  that  of  exports.  For  a  time  this  policy,  plus  the  exportation  of 
gold,  seemed  successful  in  achieving  its  purpose,  and  in  maintaining 
currency  parity  to  some  degree.  At  length,  however,  depletion  of 
gold  stocks  reached  a  dangerous  point  and  had  to  be  discontinued. 
Nations  all  over  the  world  were  also  refusing  imports  by  increasing 
tariffs  ami  imposing  (piotas  and  other  barriers,  and  the  countries  of 
Latin  .Vmerica,  with  their  normal  export  markets  disappearing,  were 
forced  to  look  elsewhere  for  the  means  to  recovery. 

This  action  looking  toward  recovery,  which  has  developed  rapidly 
within  the  last  18  months  in  Latin  America,  has  consisted  in  the  nego¬ 
tiation  of  a  series  of  special  bilateral  commercial  treaties,  chiefly  with 
neighboring  Republics.  These  pacts  were  designed,  in  effect,  to  guar¬ 
antee  definite  export  markets  in  the  face  of  constantly  rising  trade 
barriers.  While  inter-fiatin  .Vmerican  trade  has  never  been  large  in 
volume,  as  is  shown  in  the  table  ‘  on  p.  1(>9,  the  imtveimuit  for  tri'aty 
negotiation  between  Latin  .Vmerican  nations  is  significant  in  that  it 
n'pr«*scnts  a  new  phase  in  intiu'iiational  commercial  policy  on  the 
.Vmerican  Uontinent,  which,  as  it  deveh)ps,  may  have  important  future 
results. 

The  movement  in  I^atin  America  to  gain  definite  exjiort  markets 
by  special  treaty  negotiation  has  also  extended  to  agreements  with 
the  United  States  and  with  Euro])ean  countries. 

.Vs  long  as  the  Latin  .Vmerican  Rejiublics  nmiain  essentially  pro¬ 
ducers  of  {irimary  goods  for  world  markets,  their  exjiorts  will  be 
characterized  by  a  high  degree  of  sensivity  to,  together  with  a  lack 
of  control  over,  conditions  in  world  markets.  But  the  recovery 
measures  now  going  forward,  designed  to  reduce  such  sensivity  and 
lack  of  control,  are  of  importance  and  will  be  watched  with  great 
interest. 


'  Similar  tables  fur  each  Latin  Atnerit-iin  ifaintry  are  available  in  the  mimeographed  piiblicatinn  Inter- 
American  ('ommcrcial  Itelaliuns,  issued  by  the  Pan  American  Union. 
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THK  UNITAHY  NATUKK  OF  LATIN  AMERK’AN  EXPORTS 

('onnoclod  with  the  close  relationship  between  the  Latin  Aineriean 
economy  ami  <reneral  world  conditions  is  the  jirohleni  of  the  unitary 
nature  of  exports  which  exists  in  many  of  the  Kepuhlics.  In  a  recent 
j-ear,  for  examide,  71  percent  of  the  total  exports  of  Brazil  consisted 
of  coffee;  meats  and  wool  comjiosed  (*o  percent  of  Urujruay’s  exports; 
('hilean  nitrates  and  cojiper  made  uj)  S4  ])ercent  of  the  total  exjmrts 
of  that  countrv;  tin  in  Bolivia  and  coffee  in  F^l  Salvador  composed 
73  and  90  percent,  respectively,  of  the  total  ex|)ortsof  those  Re])ublics; 
in  Colombia  coffee  ma<le  up  61  ])ercent  of  all  exports;  74  jiercent  of 
the  exports  of  Venezuela  consisted  of  petroleum;  and  so  forth. 

In  conjunction  with  a  {xeneral  dependence  ujion  world  markets,  the 
added  condition  of  lack  of  diversified  exports  has  important  sifrnifi- 
cance,  in  that  adverse  world  conditions  in  the  industrx'  upon  which 
one  countrj'  depends  places  the  national  economy  at  the  control  of 
external  factors  over  which  no  appreciable  influence  can  he  exercised. 
This  is  particularly  true  at  the  present  time.  Practically  all  the 
economic  ills  which  have  succeeded  one  another  in  the  various  “one- 
crop”  nations  of  Latin  America  may  he  traced  to  the  collapse  in  the 
world  markets  for  the  particular  commodity  produced  in  each  coun¬ 
try.  Vidralanced  hudfiets,  tjold-standard  suspension,  exchange  con¬ 
trol,  moratoria  on  debt  service — all  are  directly  related  to  the  crisis 
in  the  single  important  industry. 

In  various  nations  at  the  jrresent  time  attemirts  are  being  made  to 
solve  this  problem  of  a  unitary  export  condition.  Two  distinct 
methods  would  apiiear  to  he  evolving:  One  in  C'hile,  for  example, 
is  based  u|)on  the  idea  that  nitrates  in  that  Kepuhlii’.  are  still  the 
most  important  ex|>orf,  despite  their  decline  in  relative  imjiortancc 
on  airount  of  imu'casing  manufacture  of  the  synthetic  product  in 
other  I'ountries.  Basing  its  international  commercial  iiolicy  on  this 
idea,  the  Chilean  (lovernment,  in  negotiating  comjrensation  or  clear¬ 
ing  agreements  with  other  nations  for  the  release  of  blocked  foreign 
credits,  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  guarantees  that  the  country 
whose  blocked  funds  are  being  released  shall  at  the  same  time 
purchase  specified  minimum  amounts  of  Chilean  nitrates. 

The  second  ty])e  of  action  being  taken  to  offset  the  eimnomic 
hardship  of  a  crippled  dominant  industry,  is  that  of  diversification. 
This  movement  has  not  yet  had  time  to  assume  truly  important  pro- 
])ortions,  hut  it  is  notable  that  in  a  number  of  countries  various  com¬ 
modities,  formerly  imported,  particularly  foodstuffs,  are  now  being 
produced  domestically  in  increasing  quantities.  Cuba  is  one  example 
of  this  diversification  movement.  Such  products  as  butter,  eggs, 
potatoes,  and  other  foodstuffs,  formerly  imjmrted  from  the  United 
States,  are  now  produced  within  the  country. 
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Share  of  IaiIih  America  and  (he  I'nited  States  in  the  total  foreign'Jrade  of  the.  indi¬ 
vidual  Latin  American  repuldics 


Ini|M>rts(riiiii  l.atiu  Iin|iorts  from  the  ExiMirts  to  Latin  Extorts  to  the 
AinerU-a  Uniteil  States  Aiuerira  I  nited  States 
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It  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  diversification  to  some  extent,  on 
af^count  of  present  conditions,  is  not  taking  place  in  all  countries. 
It  is,  but  Cuba  is  especially  iiointcd  out  for  the  reason  that  the  crop 
diversification  taking  place  in  that  country'  seems  to  be  of  a  permanent 
rather  than  a  transitory  nature. 

FOREIGN  CAPITAL  IN  LATIN  AMERICA 

It  has  been  a  noteworthy  fact  over  a  period  of  yeare  in  Latin 
America,  despite  large  apparent  favorable  trade  sui'pluses,  importa¬ 
tion  of  foreign  capital,  and  the  presence  of  other  factors  which  would 
assist  in  maintaining  equilibrium  in  international  payments,  that  the 
currencies  of  a  number  of  countries  during  those  yeai-s  dropped  below 
parity. 

A  solution  of  this  phenomenon  ajipears  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  foreign 
trade  statistics,  in  showing  such  favorable  results,  do  not  reveal  what 
amount  of  the  total  exports  is  made  up  of  goods  produced  by  firms 
controlled  by  foreign  capital.  Few  or  no  data  being  available,  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  accurately  what  such  an  amount  might  be. 
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In  the  cases  of  some  c<nmtries,  however,  it  is  known  to  form  an  im¬ 
portant  proportion  of  total  exports.  This  situation  would  therefore 
have  a  marked  effect  on  the  balances  of  international  j)ayments, 
as  the  net  gain  to  the  country  of  origin  from  exports  hy  foreign  enti¬ 
ties  would  not  be  the  full  amounts  shown  in  the  trade  statistics,  hut  , 

rather,  only  that  portion  left  witli  the  country  hy  foreign  concerns  ^ 

in  the  form  of  wages,  taxes,  and  certain  other  items,  plus  the  value 
<»f  imports  brought  into  the  country  f(»r  the  use  of  such  organizations. 

As  an  example  of  this  situation,  it  may  he  note<l  that  Venc'zuelan  ( 

foreign  trade  statistics  show  a  favorable  balance  eac-h  year  of  many 
millions  of  hoHvares.  As  mentioned  above,  how<*ver,  approximately 
7")  percent  of  the  total  exports  of  Venezuela  consists  of  petroleum. 

The  petroleum  industry  in  Venezuela  is  almost  entirely  controlled 
hy  foreign  capital.  This,  of  course,  is  not  revealed  in  the  trade 
statistics,  with  the  result  that  what  might  appear  to  he  a  strongly 
favorable  trade  balance  could  really  have  been  an  unfavorable  bal¬ 
ance,  taking  into  consideration  the  actual  net  returns  received 
from  exports  by  Venezuelans. 

The  significance  of  this  situation  at  the  present  time  is  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  economic  strain  of  the  past  few  years  it  has  been  natural  to 
find  that  Latin  American  countries,  like  other  nations,  have  been  || 

taking  measures  to  j)rotect  their  domestic  position.  This  has  of  1 

course  had  an  effect  upon  foreign  capital,  and  has  raised  a  nund)er  J 

of  j)roblems.  m 

The  above-mentioned  importance  of  the  exports  of  foreign  firms  in  ^ 

the  balances  of  international  payments  of  several  countries  has 
provided  one  reason  for  the  imposition  of  measures  officially  to  con¬ 
trol  operations  in  foreign  exchange.  As  a  result  of  such  exchange 
control,  foreign  entities  have  found  themselves  with  large  sums 
blocked  in  various  countries  which  could  not  be  released. 

Such  s»ims  have  continued  to  increase  in  volume,  and  have  thus 
become  a  constantly  growing  threat  to  even  the  artificial  mainte¬ 
nance  of  currency  parity  on  the  exchange  market.  Finally,  in  some 
countries,  steps  have  been  taken  to  release  such  blocked  foreign 
funds,  either  through  clearing  or  compensation  agreements  with 
interests  in  countries  whose  nationals’  funds  were  frozen,  or  by 
special  arrangements  for  the  release  of  blocked  currencies  over  a  ^ 

p(“riod  of  years,  or  by  other  action.  Examples  of  such  steps  in¬ 
clude  agreements  between  the  Argentine  Government  and  interests 
in  (ireat  Britain  and  the  Ignited  States  to  release  funds  blocked  in 
Argentina;  Ghilean  compensation  agreements  with  half  a  dozen  H 

European  nations;  and  so  forth.  i 

Another  feature  of  current  problems  of  foreign  capital  in  Latin  1 

America  may  be  noted,  that  of  the  relations  between  such  capital  | 

and  domestic  capital.  i 
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On  account  of  the  fact  that  Ijatin  American  countries  have  not 
been,  and,  generally  speaking,  still  are  not,  in  an  advanced  stage 
of  development  along  industrial  or  financial  lines,  as  compared  with 
Kuropean  countries  or  the  United  States,  it  is  natural  that,  domes¬ 
tic  capital  not  being  available,  foreign  capital  should  have  been 
required  and  imported  for  the  construction  and  development  of 
railroads,  highways,  iiuhlic  utilities,  communication  facilities,  vari¬ 
ous  types  of  industrial  |)lants,  and  so  forth.  The  result  of  this  lack 
of  domestic  capital,  however,  has  been  that  throughout  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  foreign  capital  now  controls  the  largest  portion  of  such  inqau'tant 
industrial  enterprises  as  railroads,  steamship  lines,  telegraph  and 
telephone  systems,  electric  light  and  power  plants,  street-car  lines, 
mines,  meat-packing  plants,  and  so  forth. 

During  the  period  of  the  present  depression,  the  steps  taken  by 
Latin  American  Governments  to  bring  about  recovery  have  been, 
generally  speaking,  nationalistic  in  character.  This  type  of  national¬ 
istic  action  has,  moreover,  been  extended  to  more  than  mere  protec¬ 
tion  of  domestic  industries  by  the  erection  of  barriers  to  imports 
from  foreign  countries,  or  financial  aid  or  special  forms  of  credit  to 
assist  various  domestic  groups.  In  addition,  rather,  the  feeling  has 
been  growing  in  a  number  of  countries  that  national  interests  should 
play  a  more  important  part  in  those  industries  now  largely  in  foreign 
hands. 

For  this  to  be  accomplished,  however,  domestic  capital  is  necessary. 
And  some  nations  feel  that  in  order  to  create  this  required  domestic 
capital  means  must  be  found  to  produce  local  capital  saving  and 
accumulation  more  rapidly  than  at  present.  It  is  felt  that  under 
the  existing  financial  relationships  with  foreign  capital  interests  no 
domestic  capital  accumulation  can  take  place,  except  over  a  period 
of  many  yeai-s,  that  will  be  sufficient  to  enable  domestic  entities  to 
enter  those  fields  now  dominated  by  foreign  capital. 

In  response  to  this  nationalistic  feeling,  some  countries,  in  the 
development  of  their  domestic  recovery  programs,  appear  to  be  con¬ 
templating  such  action  tt)ward  foreign  interests  as  will  ver\’  shortly 
place  national  entities  upon  a  competitive  plane  with  the  foreign 
groups. 

The  viewpoint  of  these  foreign  groups,  on  the  other  hand,  is  that 
in  return  for  the  profits  which  they  have  taken  out  of  various  coun¬ 
tries,  they  have,  over  a  period  of  years,  invested  a  large  amount  of 
capital  and  played  an  important  part  in  the  development  of  the 
economic  and  financial  life  of  the  countries. 

Solution  of  the  problem  of  the  future  relations  between  foreign  and 
domestic  capital  in  Latin  America,  therefore,  would  seem  to  revolve 
around  reaching  such  a  plan  as  will  in  some  degree  satisfy  nationalistic 
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aspirations  for  a  ‘rivater  doniestic  participation  in  various  capital 
industries  and  at  the  same  time  not  inecpiitaldy  afre<-t  the  legitimate 
interests  of  the  foreign  groups. 

FOKKIGN  DEBTS  AND  GOVEHNMENTAL  FISCAL  PKOBLKMS 

This  problem,  particularly  acute  at  present  on  account  of  the  num- 
her  of  external  obligations  on  which  various  Latin  American  govern- 
nu'iital  entities  have  suspended  interest  and/or  sinking-fund  payments, 
may  he  considered  from  several  angles. 

There  is  lii-st  the  (piestion  of  the  g»»vernmejital  revenue  system  in 
most  Latin  American  countries  in  relation  to  the  service  on  j)uhlic 
tlehts  and  other  e.xpenditures.  It  is  an  almost  universal  custom  in 
Latin  America,  a  heritage  from  colonial  <lays,  for  governments  to 
depend  for  revenues  upon  customs  duties  more  than  on  any  other 
single  source  of  income.  Thus,  in  over  half  the  Kepublics  eustoms 
duties  provide  50  percent  or  more  of  the  total  govenimental  income. 
While  this  situation  would  not  he  particularly  noticeable  under  ordi- 
naiT  circumstances,  it  becomes  bighh’  important  when  foreign  trade 
begins  to  decline.  The  question  of  the  tariff  in  relation  to  foreign 
trade  in  Latin  America  is  discussed  later  in  these  pages,  and  it  is 
sufficient  to  note  here  how  closely  the  various  factor’s  in  the  situation 
ai’e  linked,  and  the  effect  of  this  relationship  on  the  payment  of  debt 
service. 

The  Keprd)lics  as  a  whole  ai’e  greatly  dependent  upon  export  trade, 
usually  of  one  or  two  commodities;  decline  in  exports  curtails  export 
taxes  where  thej’  exist,  as  well  as  retlucing  purchasing  power  (imports), 
thus  decreasing  volume  of  import  taxes;  with  pi-incipal  items  of  income 
curtailed,  goveniments  are  forced  to  suspend  debt  payments  in  order 
to  maintain  vital  domestic  services.  There  are  other  factors,  of  coui’se, 
but  those  are  the  basic  points, 

doing  further  into  governmental  finances  in  Latin  America  in  their 
relation  to  foreign  debts  and  paj'inent  thereon,  the  question  arises  of 
the  productivity  of  foreign  loans  in  bringing  about  such  internal  de¬ 
velopment  as  to  yield  sufficient  revenues  to  enable  the  loans  to  become 
self-liquidating.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  question  of  what 
happens  when  these  loans  are  not  productive  to  such  a  degree. 

Froju  the  viewpoint  of  the  holder  of  the  bond  of  a  foreign  govern¬ 
mental  entity,  a  loan  is  productive  when  its  proceeds  are  so  utilized 
as  to  yield  a  sullicient  return  to  pay  the  interest  upon  it,  and  graduall}’ 
amortize  it.  From  the  viewpoint  of  the  borrowing  government,  a 
loan  to  be  productive  should,  over  and  above  its  self-li(iuidating  char¬ 
acter,  prove  of  intrinsic,  value  in  the  internal  development  of  the. 
particular  nation.  State,  or  munhupality  concerned. 
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It  is  not  essential  here  to  attempt  to  consider  how  many  I^atin 
American  foreign  loans  have  or  have  not  been  “productive.”  The 
point  is  rather  that  service  charges  on  foreign  loans  which  have  not 
been  economically  sound  or  productive  come  to  be  a  drain  on  govern¬ 
mental  finances  for  which  no  adequate  return  may  be  seen,  and  as 
such  produce  a  condition  which  is  either  unsound  for  governmental 
finances  while  interest  and  amortization  payments  are  being  main¬ 
tained,  or  unjust  to  thousands  of  individual  foreign  bondholders  whiui 
these  payments  are  not  being  made. 

Another  |)roblem  in  the  relation  between  foreign  debts  and  govern¬ 
mental  fiscal  problems  in  Latin  America  which  may  he  mentioned  is 
the  degree  of  rigidity  imjiosed  upon  taxation  structures  by  the  terms 
of  foreign  loan  contracts.  Hy  such  contracts  governments  usually 
have  hypothecated  the  proceeds  of  certain  taxes  for  the  service  of  the 
external  loans,  in  addition  to  a  general  pledge  to  meet  the  interest  and 
amortization  payments. 

It  is  true  that  at  the  present  time,  while  debt  service  is  in  suspense 
in  a  number  of  countries,  this  question  has  not  the  same  practical 
importance  that  it  has  in  normal  periods.  The  fact  remains,  however, 
that  as  long  as  certain  definite  governmental  revenues  are  pledged 
for  debt  service,  the  entire  taxation  system  of  a  government  becomes 
rigid  to  the  degree  that  such  special  hypothecation  of  revenues  has 
occurred.  This  rigidity,  in  addition,  will  last  during  the  entire  life 
of  the  particular  foreign  loan  concerned,  often  as  long  as  thirty  or 
forty  years.  As  it  is  obviously  impractical  for  governments  to  deal 
with  thousands  of  individual  holders  of  its  bonds,  scattered  throughout 
the  world,  it  becomes  very  difficult  for  these  governments  to  make 
the  changes  in  their  taxation  systems  which  are  demanded  by  the 
shifting  economic  and  social  trends  within  the  country.  This  ques¬ 
tion  will  undoubtedly  assume  much  greater  importance  than  it  has  at 
present  when  more  normal  conditions  enable  Latin  American  govern¬ 
ments  to  make  arrangements  for  resumption  of  payments  on  their 
foreign  obligations. 

When  the  time  arrives  for  such  arrangements  to  be  made  the  problem 
of  “capacity  to  pay  ”  will  doubtlessly  loom  as  an  important  considera¬ 
tion.  In  future  years,  however,  Latin  American  republics,  as 
debtors  on  international  account,  will  continue  to  require  foreign 
capital  for  legitimate  economic  needs.  At  such  time,  with  the 
experience  gained  in  the  past  few  years,  the  important  problem  will  be 
“capacity  to  borrow”,  for  the  protection  both  of  borrowers  that  the 
mistakes  of  the  past  may  not  be  repeated  and  of  lenders  that  their 
investments  may  be  adequately  protected.  That  in  the  past  the 
measurements  of  “capacity  to  pay”  were  not  adequate  or  were  mis¬ 
interpreted  now  appears  obvious.  The  problem  of  importance  in 
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the  future  regarding:  foreig:n  debts  and  related  questions,  tlierefore, 
would  seem  to  l)e  the  devising:  of  new  and  improved  standards  of 
“capacity  to  borrow”  for  the  mutual  protection  of  both  borrowers 
and  lenders. 

TARIFFS,  INOrsTRIAl.lZATION,  AND  BAI.ANCKS  OF  INTKRNATIONAU 

I’AYMKNTS 


At  the  risk  of  g:(‘nerali/ations  reg:arding:  as  larg:e  and  divei-sitied  a 
{iroup  of  nations  as  tin*  twenty  republics  of  Latin  America,  it  may 
nevertheless  he  saiil  that  in  the  long  run  the  international  payments 
of  these  countries  can  only  he  balanced  by  their  exports  to  world 
markets.  From  the  foreign  exchange  created  by  the  sales  of  such 
exports  must  come  the  means  to  pay  not  only  for  imports  and  to  meet 
the  services  on  foreign  obligations,  both  public  and  private,  hut  also 
for  such  items  as  the  development  and  maintenance  of  whatever 
degree  of  domestic  industrialization  may  take  place. 

Where  tarilfs  have  been  raised  to  protect  and  develop  domestic 
industries,  thus  curtailing  imports,  these  tariffs  have  automatically 
changed  from  revenue  producing  (the  general  type  in  Latin  America) 
to  protective,  with  the  conseiiuent  effect  of  reducing  an  important 
source  of  governmental  income. 

Further,  with  revenues  decreased  on  account  of  less  income  from 
import  duties,  it  becomes  necessary’  for  the  Government  to  tax, 
amongst  other  new  sources  of  income,  the  industries  protected  hj’ 
the  tariff  erected  for  their  development.  The  question  therefore 
arises  as  to  the  economic  effects  of  such  a  spread  of  industrialism, 
which  must  he  protected  from  foreign  competition  by  a  high  tariff, 
and  subsequently  taxed  to  provide  the  Government  with  the  revenue 
lost  on  account  of  these  protective  tariffs.  From  the  viewpoint  of 
the  consuming  public,  the  problem  is  presented  of  the  additional 
burden  of  the  higher  prices  for  industrial  products  which  have  resulted 
from  a  protective  tariff  for  the  development  of  domestic  industries. 

It  must  be  recalled,  however,  that  one  of  the  reasons  underlying 
the  protection  of  domestic  industrial  growth  in  various  Latin  American 
countries  has  been  the  desire  to  lessen  what  amounted  to  an  almost 
complete  dependence  upon  foreign  goods  in  many  lines.  It  was  felt 
that  by  stimulating  domestic  production  and  reducing  imports  a 
more  favorable  position  would  he  created  in  the  balances  of  interna¬ 
tional  payments  of  the  country.  This  was  justified  economically, 
especially  in  those  countries  where  the  world  markets  for  the  one  or 
two  important  export  commodities  appeared  to  be  limited  or  declin¬ 
ing,  and  where  it  was  necessarj'  for  the  proceeds  from  the  sales  of  such 
commodities  in  foreign  countries,  to  cover  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  debit 
items  in  the  international  balances. 
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Another  problem  aiises  hen*,  however.  It  is  in  those  Latin 
American  countries  where  the  greatest  imlustiial  growth  has  taken 
place  (to  mention  hut  Brazil,  Chile,  Argentina,  and  Uruguay)  that 
there  is  an  insuflicient  or  \indeveloped  amount  of  the  coal,  fuel  oil, 
and  hydroelectric  power  which  have  made  for  success  in  the  present 
highly  industrialized  areas  of  the  world.  This  deficiency  has  made  it 
necessary  in  various  Latin  American  nations  for  such  commodities  as 
coal  and  fuel  oil  to  he  imported  to  ])rovide  the  power  for  industrial 
•levelopment.  The  importation  <*f  these  <‘ommodities  has  placed  a 
dehit  item  in  the  balances  of  international  ]>ayments,  and  to  this 
extent  has  tended  to  nullify  the  economic*  gains  of  domestic  industrial 
development. 

In  addition,  with  the  fa<*ilities  for  the  manufacture  of  such  capital 
ecpiipment  as  heavy  machinery  and  tools  not  available,  it  has  also 
been  necessaiy  to  import  large  (piantities  of  these,  and  thus  place 
another  debit  charge  against  the  inteniational  balances. 

In  brief,  then,  the  problem  of  tariffs,  industrialization,  and  the 
balances  of  international  payments  in  Latin  America  would  appear 
to  revolve  around  the  effects  on  govenimental  finances  of  a  protective 
rather  than  a  revenue  tariff;  the  necessarx*  taxation  of  domestic, 
industn’  as  a  result  of  the  foregoing;  the  effects  on  prices  to  con¬ 
sumers  of  industrially  produced  goods  of  such  taxation  and  tariff 
protection;  effects  on  the  balances  of  international  payments  of  the 
development  of  industrialism,  and  as  a  consequence,  the  effect  on  the 
national  economy  as  a  whole. 

NATIONAL  AND  INTERNATIONAL  RECOVERY  IN  PAN  AMERICA 

Mention  was  made  at  the  beginning  of  this  article  of  the  fact  that 
recoverx’  from  the  effects  of  the  last  four  years  of  depression  on  the 
American  Continent  was  the  central  theme  in  all  the  economic  prob¬ 
lems  now  facing  the  twenty  one  republics.  The  fact  was  also  men¬ 
tioned,  however,  that  recoverj’  measures  adopted  thus  far,  with  the 
exception  of  the  negotiation  of  bilateral  commercial  reciprocity 
treaties,  have  been  almost  entirely  nationalistic  in  aspect.  (The 
bilateral  pacts  may  even,  in  a  sense,  be  described  as  nationalistic.) 

This  nationalistic  aspect  of  recovery  measures  would  seem  at  the 
outset  to  be  in  direct  conflict  with  any  measures  which  may  or  could 
be  taken  for  general  inter-American  economic  concord.  If,  however, 
the  attitude  toward  recoverx'  on  the  American  Continent  recently 
enunciated  by  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  at  the 
Seventh  International  Conference  of  American  States  at  Montevideo 
be  representative  of  continental  feeling  on  the  subject,  then  the  wave 
of  apparent  nationalism  sweeping  over  the  American  Republics  may 
be  viewed  in  a  different  light. 
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Tlu*  S<*civtary  of  State  admitlcnl  that  a  iiumher  of  the  nations  of 
America  were  einharkinj:  upon  courses  for  recovery  which  in  their 
immediate  aspects  and  results  were  jierforce  nationalistic,  but  he 
asked  the  delegates  of  the  other  American  Republics  to  join  with  him 
in  a  fjeneral  (h'claration  in  favor  of  lower  barriers  to  international 
trade.  In  the  meantime,  by  the  negotiation  of  bilateral  trade  pacts, 
the  groumlwork  would  he  laid  for  a  later  and  more  general  extension 
of  mutual  trade  concessions,  at  such  time  as  national  recoverx’  jint- 
grams  would  have  been  advanced  to  a  p<*int  t(»  allow  ilomestic  rec«»very 
gains  to  be  joined  with  similar  gains  in  many  other  nations. 

In  the  above  sense,  the  conflict  between  national  and  international 
recoverv'  on  the  Ameri(*an  Continent  is  not  as  strong  as  appeai-s  at 
first  glance.  Viewed  in  the  above  light,  the  various  nationalistic 
programs  for  economic  recovery  in  Pan  America  represent  a  jia.ssing 
])hase  of  emergency  measures  designed  as  readjustments  to  tem- 
poraiy  conditions,  rather  than  permanent  policies,  and  as  such,  with 
the  return  of  normal  conditions,  may  presage  an  eventual  wider 
Pan  American  economic  collaboration. 
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INTELLECTUAL  COOPERATION 
IN  THE  AMERICAS 

THE  ACTION  OF  THE  SEVENTH  INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCE  OF  AMERICAN  STATES 

IT  HAS  Ion"  boon  rooo<rnizo(l  that  friondsbij)  botwoon  nations 
depends  to  a  large  extent  on  tbe  kind  and  amount  of  tbeir  knowl¬ 
edge  of  eaob  other.  For  just  as  geograpbio  botindaries  may  be 
deoided  by  tbe  exobange  of  views  botwoon  neighboring  nations,  so 
intangible  frontiers  are  removed  by  tbe  exobange  of  ideas  and  tbe 
oommunity  of  interests  between  tbe  citizens  of  one  country  and  those 
of  others. 

The  nations  in  tbe  Western  Ilemispboro  have  always  shown  a 
special  interest  in  promoting  intellectual  intercourse  as  a  means  of 
spiritual  accord.  In  all  tbe  International  Conferences  of  American 
States  held  since  1889  this  ideal  has  been  cordially  approved  by  tbe 
delegates,  resolutions  furthering  it  have  been  drafte<l,  and  measures 
taken  which  are  gradually  producing  the  desired  results.  Nor  have 
these  efforts  been  confined  to  the  general  conferences,  for  many  other 
gatherings  dealing  with  special  subjects,  such  as  law,  medicine,  and 
education,  have  been  held,  several  prior  to  1889. 

One  of  the  most  important  chapters  of  tbe  program  of  the  Seventh 
International  Conference  of  American  States,  which  met  last  Decem- 
b('r  in  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  was  that  concerned  with  intellectual 
coo|)eration.  The  various  topics  included  therein  were  studied  and 
discussed  with  great  care  by  tbe  committee  in  charge  and  various 
resolutions  were  a|)proved  b}’  tbe  conference  invoking  tbe  assistance 
of  many  agents,  including  tbe  radio.  Furthermore,  a  convention 
on  tbe  teaching  of  history  was  signed. 

A  few  months  ago,  during  tbe  meeting  of  the  Fourth  C’ongress  of 
American  History  in  Buenos  Aires,  Dr.  Alfredo  Colmo  expressed  tbe 
following  ideas  with  respect  to  this  important  subject: 

la  spite  of  the  activities  of  tliose  wlio  weaken  history  with  extravagant  over- 
or  nnder-stateinents,  I  consider  that  it  t)ears  the  same  relation  to  nations  as  blood 
does  to  individuals — it  is  the  life-giving  fluid.  While  it  may  be  ]os.s  organic, 
more  .s])iritnalized,  it  is  not  therefore  any  the  le.ss  essential.  .\nd  insofar  as  it 
has  a  tendency  to  invigorate  and  elevate  the  feeling  and  the  sense  of  continuity, 
insofar  as  it  expres.ses  in  concrete  form  the  idea  of  the  fatherland  to  each  member 
individually  of  our  entire  community,  the  training  it  gives  is  more  than  knowl¬ 
edge:  it  becomes  a  complete  education,  soaring  to  the  plane  of  a  noble  aspiration, 
of  a  well-rounded  ideal. 
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'rhi'n'fon',  since  liistory  tries  to  Ik*  (ware  and  co<(|MTatioii,  it  slioiild  lienin  l)y 
iieiiiK  the  truth.  And  so  history  textlwioks  in  whieli  facts  are  made  over  to 
exalt  narrow  nationalism  to  the  disadvantatce  of  tdher  countries — as  ha]i|HMis  witli 
rather  distressing  fre(inen<-y  -are  conspirators  against  these  cardinal  ]>rinciples. 
We  can  never  call  otirsidves  brothers,  as  we  »lo,  while  we  continue  to  revile  onr 
neighbors.  We  shall  nev<‘r  be  able  to  realize  our  task  of  constructive  approxima¬ 
tion  if  we  continue  to  arouse  bitterness  and  to  disguise  or  hide  the  truth. 

The  Convention  on  the  Teae’.iinfr  of  History,  the  te.xt  of  whieh  is 
fliven  herewith,  will  no  doubt  be  most  useful  in  renlizinp:  the  eonstrue- 
tive  task  of  fostering;  eontinental  aceord  amonjr  the  nations  of 
America: 

The  fiovernments  repix'sented  in  the  St*ventli  International  ('onference  of 
.\merican  States,  considering: 

That  it  is  necessary  to  complement  the  political  and  juridical  organization  of 
|)eace  with  tin*  moral  disarmament  of  |M‘oples,  by  means  of  the  revision  of  text- 
b(M>ks  in  use  in  the  several  cotmtries; 

That  the  need  of  effecting  this  corn'ctive  labor  has  been  n*cognize<l  by  the  Pan 
American  Scientific  t'ongress  of  Lima  (lirjt),  the  National  History  t’ongress  of 
Montevideo  (HfiS),  the  t'ongress  of  History  of  Huenos  .Vires  (llfilt),  the  t'ongress 
of  History  of  Hogottl  (lO.'fO),  the.  St*ciind  National  History  t'ongress  of  IHo  ile 
.laneiro  (.m:H),  the  .Vmerican  I'niversity  t'ongress  of  Montevideo  (I'.kH),  and  by 
the  adoption  of  measun's  in  this  resjK'ct  by  several  .Vmerican  tlovernments;  and 
that  the  I'nited  States  of  Krazil  and  the  .Vrgi'ntine  and  rruguayan  Republics 
evidencing  their  deep  desire  for  international  iK'ace  and  understanding  have 
n*cently  subscribed  tt)  agreements  for  the  rt'vision  of  their  textbiroks  of  History 
and  Geography; 

Have  api>ointed  as  their  i»lenipotent iaries:  .  .  . 

Who,  after  having  exchanged  their  full  powers  which  were  found  in  goisl  ami 
prt>|H‘r  form,  have  agre«‘d  to  the  following: 

•Vkik  I.K  I 

To  rt:vise  the  textbooks  adopted  for  instruction  in  their  n‘spccti\c  countries, 
with  the  objei't  of  eliminating  from  them  whatever  might  tend  to  arouse  in  the 
immature  mind  of  youth  aversion  to  any  .Vmerican  country. 

.Vhtu  I.K 

To  review  periodically  the  textbooks  adopted  for  instruction  on  the  several 
subjeets,  in  order  to  harmonize  them  with  most  n'cent  statistical  and  general 
information,  so  that  they  shall  convey  the  most  accurate  data  respecting  the 
wealth  and  productive  caiiacity  of  the  .Vmerican  Republics. 

.VuTici.K  :{ 

To  found  an  “  Instil  ute  for  tiu'  Teaching  of  History  "of  the  .Vmerican  llcpulilics, 
to  Ik>  located  in  Huenos  Aires,  and  to  be  n'sponsible  for  the  coordination  and 
inter-.Vmcrican  realization  of  the  purposes  described,  and  whose  ends  shall  be 
to  reeommend: 

(a)  That  each  .Vmerican  Republic  foster  the  teaching  of  the  history  of  the 
others. 

(h)  That  greater  attention  be  given  to  the  history  of  Spain,  Portugal,  Great 
Hritain,  and  France,  and  of  any  other  non-.Vmerican  country  in  respect 
to  matters  of  major  inteix'st  to  the  history  of  .Vmerica. 
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(r)  That  the  nations  endeavor  t«i  prevent  t  he  iiu-hision  in  educational  proRrains 
and  liandl)ooks  on  lustory  of  unfriendly  references  to  other  countries  or 
of  errors  that  may  have  l>cen  disj)elled  hy  historical  criticism. 

(</>  That  the  bellicose  emphasis  in  handixHtks  on  history  l>e  les.sened,  ami  that 
the  study  of  the  culture'  of  the  iK'oples  and  the  universal  development  of 
civilization  of  each  country  made  by  fon'if?ners  and  by  ttther  nations  be 
urged. 

(el  That  annoying  comparisons  Ijetwecn  national  and  foreign  historical 
characters,  and  also  belittling  and  offensive  comments  regarding  other 
countries  be  deleted  from  textbooks. 

(/)  That  the  narration  of  victories  over  other  nations  shall  not  be  u.sed  as  the 
basis  for  a  dejrreeiatory  estimate  of  the  rlefeated  |)eople. 

(q)  That  facts  in  the  narration  of  wars  and  battles  whose  n*sults  may  have 
been  adverse  be  not  appraised  with  hatred,  or  distorted. 

(h)  That  emphasis  be  ])laced  upon  whatever  may  contribute  constructively 
to  understanding  ancl  cm>]X‘ration  among  the  .Xim'rican  countries. 

In  the  fulfillment  of  the  important  cslucational  functions  committed  to  it,  the 
"Institute  for  the  'reaching  of  History”  shall  maintainclo.se  affiliation  with  the 
Pan  .Xmerican  Institute  of  (leography  and  Hi.story,  established  as  an  organ  of 
cooperation  between  the  geographic  and  historic  institutes  of  the  .Vmericas,  of 
Mexico  City,  and  with  other  Ixalies  whose  ends  are  similar  to  its  ttwn. 

.\ktici.k  1 

The  jiresent  convention  shall  not  atfeet  obligations  previously  entered  into 
by  the  High  Contracting  Parties  by  virtue  of  international  agreements. 

.\hticle 

'I'he  pre.sent  convention  shall  be  ratified  by  the  High  Contracting  Parties  in 
conformity  with  their  respective  constitutional  procedures.  'Phe  Minister  of 
Foreign  .Affairs  of  the  Republic  of  Uruguay  shall  transmit  authentic  certified 
copies  to  the  governments  for  the  aforementioned  i)urpose  of  ratifications.  The 
instrument  of  ratification  shall  be  deimsited  in  the  archives  of  the  Pan  .American 
Union  in  Washington,  which  shall  notify  the  signatory  governments  of  .saiil 
de|X)sit.  Such  notification  shall  be  considered  as  an  exchange  of  rat  ifications. 

.\UTI(  I.K  tl 

The  present  convention  will  enter  into  force  Ix-twet'ii  the  High  Contracting 
Parties  in  the  order  in  which  they  deposit  their  respective  ratifications. 

.Akticle  7 

The  present  convention  shall  remain  in  force  indefinitely  but  may  be  denounced 
by  means  of  one  year’s  notice  given  to  the  Pan  .American  Union,  which  shall 
transmit  it  to  the  other  signatory  governments.  .After  the  ex|)iration  of  this 
period  the  convention  shall  cease  in  its  effect  for  the  remaining  High  Contracting 
Part  ies. 

.Autici.e  S 

'I'he  present  convention  shall  be  open  for  the  adherence  and  accession  of  the 
States  which  are  not  signatories.  The  corresponding  instruments  shall  be 
deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  Pan  .American  Union  which  shall  communicate 
them  to  the  other  High  Contracting  Parties. 

IN  WITNESS  THEREOF,  the  following  plenipotentiaries  have  signed  this 
convention  in  Spanish,  English,  Portuguese,  and  French  and  hereunto  affix  their 
n'spective  seals  in  the  city  of  Montevideo,  Republic  of  Uruguay,  this  26th  day 
of  I)eccmlx.‘r,  1933. 


ISO 
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STATKMKNT  OK  THK  l>KI,K<i ATFON  OK  THK  IJMTKI)  STATKS  OK  AMEKIOA 

Till'  UnitiMl  StaU's  heartily  applauds  tliis  initiative  and  desin's  to  reeord  its 
dwp  syinpatliy  with  every  measure  whieh  tends  to  eneouracc  the  teaching  of  the 
lustory  of  the  American  nations,  and  particularly  the  purification  of  the  texts  of 
history  books  eorrt^elinK  errors,  freeinii  them  from  bias  and  prejudice,  and  elimi¬ 
nating  matter  whieh  might  tend  to  engender  hatred  between  nations.  The 
delegation  of  the  United  States  of  .\merica  desires  to  point  out,  however,  that  the 
system  of  education  in  the  United  States  differs  from  that  in  other  countries  of 
the  -Vmericas  in  that  it  lies  entirely  outside  tlie  sphere  of  activity  of  the  Federal 
(lovernment  and  is  supported  and  administered  by  the  State  and  municipal 
atithorities  and  by  private  institutions  and  individuals.  The  conference  will 
appreciate,  therefore,  the  constitutional  inability  of  this  delegation  to  sign  this 
convention. 

Several  resolutions  and  recommendations  of  the  conference  also 
dealt  with  various  means  for  promotinp:  more  accurate  and  more  ex¬ 
tensive  knowledjre  of  one  another.  Such  was  the  resolution  recom- 
mendine:  to  the  Oovernments  of  America  that  each  should  avail  itself 
of  the  schools,  publicity  or<ranizations,  libraries,  and  other  means  of 
education  to  instruct  its  people  ns  to  the  purposes  of  inter-American 
solidarity,  peace,  labor,  and  justice. 

In  a  similar  vein  was  another  resolution  which  sufrjrested  to  the 
press  and  to  news  ajrencies  that  {rreater  interest  he  shown  in  and  more 
space  devoted  to  news  relating  to  the  nations  of  America,  and  that 
they  print  frequently  orifrinal  articles  and  other  material  containin<r 
information  about  the  political,  economic,  commercial,  scientific, 
and  literary  trends  in  the  other  republics. 

Moreover,  in  discussiii"  the  results  of  the  C'on^ress  of  Hectors, 
Deans,  and  Educators,  held  in  llahana  in  February  1030,  the  confer¬ 
ence  approved  the  statutes  adopted  by  the  conjrress,  and  recommended 
especially  that  in  the  interchange  of  professors  the  rule  should  he 
adopted  as  fundamental  that  such  professors  should  jrive  in  the 
countries  |)artici|)atin<r  in  the  exchansre  not  only  lectures  of  a  theoreti¬ 
cal  and  scientific  character  hut  also  complete  courses  of  practical 
s|)eciali/,ation.  At  the  same  time  it  recommended  that  “a  scientific 
and  technical  exchanjre  he  made  amon<r  American  countries,  in  order 
to  raise  the  cultural  level  and  to  perfect  human  activities  in  the  Con¬ 
tinent,”  special  consideration  heinjj  <;iven  to  afiricultural  activities, 
as  these  represent  the  princi|>al  source  of  wealth  in  most  of  the 
.Vmeri(‘an  countries. 

.\nother  means  of  appreciation  of  inter-American  culture  was 
advocated  in  the  re.solution  on  artistic  interchan»re,  which  reads  as 
follows: 

The  Seventh  International  Conferenee  of  .\ineriean  States, 

Resolves: 

1.  To  recoinineini  to  the  .\ineriean  nations  tliat^they  exempt  from  eiistoms 
duties  all  ])aintings  and  seniptnres  of  .\meriean  artists. 
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2.  To  rocoiiimend  the  holding  of  exhibitions  of  artists,  nationals  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  where  the  future  International  Conferences  of  American  States  will  meet, 
and  the  appointment  of  painters  and  sculidors  as  delegates  to  |>r()mote  and  create 
an  active  interchange. 

3.  To  recommend  the  holding  of  circulating  exhibitions  throughout  all  the 
■Vmericas,  showing  works  of  American  artists,  to  1h‘  chosen  by  each  government 
in  <luc  time,  endeavoring  to  have  all  the  .American  countries  represented. 

4.  To  recommend  the  establishment  of  an  interchange  of  permanent  American 
ciillections. 

To  recommend  that  the  Fan  American  I'nion  a.s.semble  the  most  complete 
po.ssiblc  collection  of  works  of  .Vnierican  sculptors  ami  painters,  and  that  it 
endeavor,  after  holding  an  exhibition  at  its  headcpiarters  in  Washington,  to  circu¬ 
late  the  collection  through  all  the  .American  countries. 

Another  highly  importnnt  resolution  was  on  the  topic  of  American 
bibliography.  It  recommended  to  the  nations  of  America,  among 
other  things,  the  compilation  of  “a  comprehensive  and  retrospective 
national  bibliography  of  old  hooks,  pamphlets,  circulars,  newspapers, 
etc.,  printed  and  published”;  the  “ prejtaration  of  directories,  manu¬ 
als,  <tr  catalogues,  calendars,  and  guides  to  archives  and  collections 
of  manuscripts”;  and  the  “preparation  of  directories  showing  wIkut 
the  manuscripts  which  make  up  the  total  of  this  class  of  material  in 
each  nation  may  he  found.”  It  further  recommends: 

That  the  Inter- .American  Bibliographic  (/ommisssiion  and  the  National  Coni- 
mis.sions  already  in  exi.stencc  propo.se  a  conende  plan  for  the  adoption  t)f  a  uni- 
fi>rm  sy.stem  of  cataloguing,  which  may  be  decimal,  with  the  amemlinents  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  Library  of  Congress  in  Washington,  in  orfler  to  facilitate  adoption 
l)y  all  the  national  libraries  of  .America,  of  the  I’nion  Catalogue”  of  the  libraries 
of  the  I'nited  States. 

The  most  modern  method  of  promoting  intellectuid  cooperation 
among  the  nations  of  the  New  World  and  of  furthering  their  aciiuaint- 
ance  of  each  other — the  use  of  broadcasting — was  sanctioned  by  the 
conference  in  the  following  resolution: 

AA'ukke.vs,  There  have  been  assigned,  through  the  intermediary  of  the  Fan 
.American  Union,  five  short-wave  radio  frctpicncics  in  five  flifferent  bands,  for  the 
broadcasting  of  inter- .American  radio  programs,  and 

AA'hkre.xs,  These  broadcasting  channels  are  intended  to  be  used  in  promoting 
better  understanding  among  the  republics  of  the  .American  continent,  through 
the  broadcasting  of  the  music  of  the  several  countries  and  addresses  on  their  cul¬ 
tural  and  intellectual  life,  and 

AA'heke.vs,  The  utilization  of  these  broadcasting  fre<iuencics  nupiires  the  instal¬ 
lation  by  the  several  Governments  of  eepupment  that  will  enable  the  broadcast¬ 
ing  of  programs;  these  programs  to  be  formulated  in  cooperation  with,  and  the 
hours  for  the  utilization  of  these  frequencies  to  be  assigned  by,  the  Fan  .American 
Union. 

The  Seventh  International  Conference  of  American  States 
Resolves: 

To  recommend  that  the  Governments,  members  of  the  Fan  .American  Union, 
avail  themselves  as  promptly  as  possible  of  the  assignment  of  these  short-wave 
37!>8L'— 34-  Ball.  3 - 3 
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l)r<»a(l('astiiiK  freiiutMicies  wliirh  shotild  ronlributc  so  inatorially  to  the  devclop- 
iiiciit  of  closer  acquaititaiiceship  aiiioiiK  Hie  n'piiblics  of  the  continent. 

To  nvjue.st  the  Pan  .Vinerican  Union  to  take  the  steps  that  may  be  necessary 
to  briiiK  about  tlie  utilization  of  these'  fn'quencies,  to  formulate  a  plan  for  the 
assiKumcid  of  time  during  which  these*  fre'quencies  are  to  be  utilized,  and  to 
n-comiiK'iid  to  tlie  n's|K'ctive  governments  the  tyjies  of  ])rogram  Ix'st  adapte'd  to 
fultill  the  pur|)ose‘s  for  which  these  radio  freepiencies  were  allotte'el. 

Miiieifnl  of  the  <:rt*n(  lit'ritafre  Ainerieii  has  rece'ived  from  the  [last, 
ospe'cially  from  the'  inelijrt'noiis  civilizations  wliich  have  left  sneh 
Irememlons  monuments  as  the  Maya  ami  the  Inea  temples,  the  eon- 
ferenee  ajiproveel  ane)ther  resolution  in  which  it  e.xpressetl  “its  <rrati- 
Heation  at  the  pro^rt'ss  rc'cently  inaele  in  the  weirk  of  revealinjr  the 
civilization  and  culture  of  the  ancient  p('o|)h's  of  America,”  and  the 
Pan  American  I’nion  was  ur<red  “to  continue  its  yearly  puhlieation 
of  an  account  of  the  projrress  made  in  the  field  of  archeology  on  the 
continent,  to  distrihute  the  material  in  (piestion  as  widely  as  possible, 
and  to  eooperaite  hy  every  meains  at  its  disposid  in  the  archeological 
investigations  now  organized  ami  to  he  organized  in  the  future.” 

When  it  ciime  to  the  suhjec't  of  protecting  immoviihle  monuments, 
the  eonferenea*  ajiproved  ji  resolution  recommending  “to  the  (Jovern- 
ments  of  America  that  they  consider  as  immovahle  monuments 
worthy  of  the  protection  of  tin*  State  and,  eonseipiently,  of  interna¬ 
tional  eoo|)eration  .  .  .  not  only  the  archeological  and  historical 
|)re-Columhian  aind  colonial  monuments,  hut  also  those  which  are 
closely  associated  with  the  struggle  for  independence  and  the  initial 
pj'riod  of  the  organization  of  the  Kepuhlies  .  .  .  ;  and  works  of 
nature  which  are  of  great  interest  from  a  scientific  point  of  view  and 
which  are  indispensahle  to  the  study  of  the  flora  and  geology,  and 
also  those  which  are  of  real  interest  from  an  artistic  point  of  view.” 
The  resolution  also  recommends  “to  the  American  (iovernments 
which  have  not  already  done  so,  that  they  adopt  regulations  with  a 
view  to  facilitating  and  stimulating  e.xpeditions  of  historical  investi¬ 
gation  to  immovahle  monuments,  and  also  scientific  e.xplorations  of 
an  archeological  nature.  .  .  .  When  these  scientific  investigations 
arc  organized  in  a  foreign  country,  they  should  obtain  previous 
authorization  through  diplomatic  channels  to  the  end  that  the  ex¬ 
plorers  may  count  on  the  protection  of  the  (lovernment  owning  the 
presumed  monuments  and  that  the  latter  may  have  guarantees  with 
regard  to  the  responsihilitj’  of  the  expedition.”  It  recommended  also 
that  all  governments  which  had  not  j'et  done  so  should  subscribe  to 
the  “  ‘Roerich  Pact  ’  .  which  has  as  its  object  the  universal 

adoption  of  a  flag,  already  designed  and  generally  known,  in  order 
thereby  to  preserve  in  any  time  of  danger  all  nationally  and  privately 
owned  immovahle  monuments  which  form  the.  cultural  treasure  of 
nations.” 
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With  res|H>ct  to  the  protection  of  monutnents  the  conference 
resolved  “to  snhinit  to  the  consideration  of  the  (ioverninents  of 
America  the  reciprocal  nsefnlness  and  advisability  of  siijninsr  a  multi¬ 
lateral  treaty,”  in  order  to  “secure  for  all  the  signatory  States  the 
knowledfre,  protection,  and  conservation  of  movable  monuments  of 
the  pre-( -olumhian  and  colonial  periods,  and  of  the  epoch  of  emanci¬ 
pation  and  the  Kepuhlic,  which  exist  in  each  of  them.” 

Other  resolutions  in  this  field  included  one  on  co|)yri<iht  protection, 
which  provides  for  a  commission  of  five  members  to  prepare,  after 
studyin"  suitable  documents  to  he  furnished  by  the  respective  repub¬ 
lics,  a  preliminary  draft  convention;  another  recommended  to  the 
.Vmerican  (Jovernments  that  they  make  a  thorough  investijjation  of 
the  different  scientific,  artistic,  and  literary  professions;  and  in  a  third 
the  conference  a|>|)lauded  “the  initiative  of  the  Congress  of  Educators 
which  will  he  held  at  Santiajro,  ('bile,  in  I0:f4,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Pan  American  Education  Association,  an  entity  en<rajred  in  placin*; 
on  permanent  bases  the  cooperation  of  the  educators  of  the  .\mcrican 
nations.” 

Erom  this  brief  indication  of  the  various  aspects  «d’  int<‘r-American 
intellectual  cooperation  treated  at  .Montevideo,  it  is  evident  that  the 
conference  was  desirous  of  takinjr  concrete  measures  to  make  it  more' 
and  more  effective.  All  the  delefrations  there  represented  realized 
how  vital  it  is  for  the  future  that  their  respective  countries  shall  avail 
themselves  of  every  ojiport unity  to  brinji  about  a  closer  undei-standinj; 
of  and  a  more  intimate  cooperation  with  their  continental  neighbors, 
so  that,  in  the  words  of  the  lion.  Cordell  Hull,  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States,  and  chairman  of  his  delegation,  the  Seventh  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  of  American  States  may  be  made  “the  beginning 
of  a  great  new  era  of  a  great  renaissance  in  American  cooiierative 
effort  to  |)romote  our  entire  material,  moral,  ami  spiritual  affairs,  and 
to  erect  an  edifice  of  peace  that  will  forever  endure.” 
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I  REJOICE  in  this  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  celebration  of 
“Pan  American  Day”  and  to  extend  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the 
I’nited  States  a  fraternal  {ireetinj;  to  our  sister  American  Republics. 
The  celebration  of  “Pan  American  Day”  in  this  buildinjr,  dedicated 
to  international  Goodwill  and  cooperation,  e.xemplifies  a  unity  of 
thoufiht  and  purpose  among:  the  peoples  of  this  hemisphere.  It  is  a 
manifestation  of  the  common  ideal  of  mutual  helpfulness,  sympathetic 
understanding:,  and  spiritual  solidarity. 

There  is  inspiration  in  the  thoug:ht  that  on  this  day  the  attention 
of  the  citizens  of  the  twenty-one  Republics  of  America  is  focused  on 
the  common  ties — historical,  cultural,  economic,  and  social — which 
bind  them  to  one  another.  Common  ideals  and  a  community  of 
interest,  tog:ether  with  a  spirit  of  cooperation,  have  led  to  the  realiza¬ 
tion  that  the  well-being:  of  one  nation  depends  in  larjre  measure  upon 
the  well-being:  of  its  neig:hbors.  It  is  upon  these  foundations  that 
Pan  Americanism  has  been  built.  .  .  . 

Friendship  amonj;  nations,  as  among;  individuals,  calls  for  con¬ 
structive  efforts  to  muster  the  forces  of  humanity  in  order  that  an 
atmosphere  of  close  understanding  and  cooperation  may  be  cultivated. 
It  involves  mutual  obligations  and  responsibilities,  for  it  is  only  by 
sympathetic  respect  for  the  rights  of  others  and  a  scrupulous  fidfill- 
ment  of  the  corresponding  obligations  by  each  member  of  the 
community  that  a  true  fraternity  can  be  maintained. 

The  essential  qualities  of  a  true  Pan  Americanism  must  be  the 
same  as  those  which  constitute  a  good  neighbor,  namely,  mutual 
understanding,  and  through  such  understanding,  a  sympathetic 
appreciation  of  the  other’s  point  of  view.  It  is  only  in  this  manner 
that  we  can  hope  to  build  up  a  system  of  which  confidence,  friendship, 
and  good-will  are  the  cornerstones. 

— Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  1933. 


Universal  peace  has  been  the  chief  aim  of  civilization.  Nations 
fail  or  succeed  according  to  their  failure  or  success  in  this  supreme 
undertaking.  I  profoundly  believe  that  the  American  nations  during 
the  coming  years  will  write  a  chapter  of  achievement  in  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  peace  that  will  stand  out  in  world  history. 

It  is  in  these  inspiring  circumstances  that  I  and  my  associates 
have  come  to  the  conference  *  here  in  Montevideo.  We  come,  too. 
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for  the  reason  that  the  people  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  feel  tlie  keenest  interest  in  this  conference  and  have  the 
strongest  desire  to  contribute  to  its  success.  We  come  because  we 
share  in  common  the  things  that  are  vital  to  the  entire  material, 
moral,  and  spiritual  welfare  of  the  people  of  this  hemisphere,  and 
because  the  satisfactory  development  of  civilization  itself  in  this 
Western  World  depends  on  cooperative  efforts  by  all  the  Americas. 
No  other  common  aspiration  could  so  closely  draw  peoples  to¬ 
gether.  .  .  . 

Let  us  in  the  broad  spirit  of  this  revitalized  policy  make  this  the 
beginning  of  a  great  new  era  of  a  great  renaissance  in  American 
cooperative  effort  to  promote  our  entire  material,  moral,  and  spiritual 
affairs  and  to  erect  an  edifice  of  peace  that  will  forever  endure.  Let 
each  American  nation  vie  with  the  other  in  the  practice  of  the  policy 
of  the  good  neighbor.  Let  suspicion,  misunderstanding,  and  prejudice 
he  banished  from  every  mind,  and  genuine  friendship  for  and  trust 
in  each  other  and  a  singleness  of  purpose  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
all  be  substituted.  Let  each  nation  welcome  the  closest  scrutiny  by 
the  others  of  the  spirit  and  manner  in  which  it  carries  out  the  policy 
of  the  good  neighbor.  Let  actions  rather  than  mere  words  be  the 
acid  test  of  the  conduct  and  motives  of  each  nation.  Let  each 
country  demonstrate  by  its  every  act  and  practice  the  sincerity  of 
its  purposes  and  the  unselfishness  of  its  relationships  as  a  neighbor. 

It  is  in  tliis  spirit  that  the  Government  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  e.xpress  their  recognition  of  the  common  interests  and  common 
aspirations  of  the  American  nations  and  join  with  them  in  a  renewed 
spirit  of  broad  cooperation  for  the  promotion  of  liberty  under  law, 
of  peace,  of  justice,  and  of  righteousness. 

—Cordell  Hull,  1933. 


.  .  .  I  ask  you  to  put  aside  the  misleading  ideas  of  the  “two 

Americas”  which  suggest  division  based  on  national  origins.  I  am 
confident  that  you  will  agree  with  me  that  this  distinction  is  not  only 
superficial  but,  if  applied  generally  in  the  Americas,  would  create  not 
two  but  many  Americas.  In  both  North  and  South  America  the  poj)- 
ulation  has  many  racial  origins.  Each  nation  in  the  New  World  is 
developing  a  distinct  type.  In  general,  the  varying  types  are  products 
of  indigenous  elements,  the  original  migrations  from  the  Old  World 
and  later  the  waves  of  people  who  sought  their  happiness  in  the  life  of 
a  new  and  changing  environment.  We  in  the  Americas  salute  with 
appreciation  our  forebears  in  Europe  but  we  ai’e  building  our  common 
life  not  on  the  past  but  on  the  needs  of  the  present  and  the  hopes  of 
the  future.  .  .  . 

The  contribution  of  the  Ameriiian  peoples  to  the  principle  of  unity 
among  states  equal  under  international  law  and  to  cooperation  on 
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ititiM'iiatioiuil  uuittors,  stands  as  a  ni(»niinient  to  tlioir  political  leadiM- 
ship  and  tlieir  solidarity.  With  the  expanding  economic  life  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  the  limitations  of  nationalism  hepin  to  be  a 
menace.  It  became  increasinjrly  evident  that  nations,  for  their  own 
safety,  must  learn  to  cooperate  in  the  solution  of  certain  problems 
which  they  could  not  solve  actiiifi  separately  or  barfraining  two  by 
two.  liong  before  Europe  was  forced  to  create  a  peace  organization. 
Pan  American  cooperation  had  gathered  momentum  and  effectiveness. 

'I'he  outer  evidences  of  J^in  American  unity  are  the  conferences 
which  oiler  legislative  pro|)osals  to  the  respective  states,  the  Pan 
American  I'nion  which  is  administrative,  and  the  many  tribunals  and 
(‘(uumissions  provided  for  in  arbitration  treaties.  ]\‘rhaps  even 
stronger  and  more  integrating  are  the  inner,  the  intangihle  evidences 
of  Pan  Americanism  which,  while  defying  arbitrary  classitication,  are 
inh(‘rent  in  the  daily  inten'oui’se  between  the  Americas. 

- WlI.I.IAM  S.  (’l  I.KKKTsnV, 


(iKKAT  AND  (looi)  Kkiknu:  .Vftcr  lift(*en  yi'ais  of  sacrifices  devoted 
to  the  liberty  <tf  America  to  secure  a  system  of  guaranties  that  in  peace 
and  war  shall  he  the  shield  of  our  new  destiny,  it  is  time  the  interests 
and  relations  uniting  the  .\merican  Kepuhlics,  formerly  S|)anish  colo¬ 
nies,  should  have  a  fundamental  basis  that  shall  perpetuate,  if  possible, 
those  (lovernments. 

To  initiate  that  system  and  concentrate  the  power  of  this  great 
|)olitical  body,  implies  the  exercise  of  a  sublime  authority,  capable  of 
directing  the  policy  of  our  (Governments,  whose  influence  should 
maintain  uniformity  of  |)rinciples,  and  whose  name  alone  should  put 
an  end  to  mir  <piarrels. 

Such  a  respectable  authority  can  exist  only  in  am  assembly  of  pleni¬ 
potentiaries,  appointed  by  each  of  our  Republics,  and  called  together 
under  the  auspices  of  the  victory  obtained  by  our  arms  over  the 
Spanish  power. 

Profoundly  imbued  with  these  ideas,  I  invited,  in  1K22,  as  Presi»lent 
of  the  Keiuiblic  of  ('olombia,  the  (Jovernments  of  Mexico,  Peru,  ('bile, 
and  Buenos  Aires  to  form  a  confederation,  and  hold  on  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  or  some  other  point  agreeable  to  the  majority,  a  congress 
of  plenipotentiaries  from  each  State  “that  should  act  as  a  council  in 
great  conllicts,  to  he  appealed  to  in  case  of  common  danger,  and  he  a 
faithful  interpreter  of  public  treaties,  when  difficulties  should  arise, 
and  conciliate,  in  short,  all  our  differences.”  .  .  . 

The  day  our  plenipotentiaries  make  the  exchanges  of  their  powers 
will  stamp  in  the  diplomatic  history  of  the  world  an  immortal  epoch. 

When,  after  a  hundred  centuries,  posterity  shall  search  for  the  origin 
of  our  public  law,  and  shall  remember  the  compacts  that  solidified  its 
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destiny,  they  will  tinfjer  with  respect  the  jirotoeols  of  the  Isthmus.  In 
them  they  will  find  the  plan  of  the  first  alliances  that  shall  sketch  the 
mark  of  our  relations  with  the  universe.  What,  then,  shall  he  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth  compared  with  that  of  Panama? 

(lod  preserve  Your  Excellency. 

Your  great  and  good  frieml, 

.Simon  Hoi.fvAK. 

.losK  .S.  (’akkion, 

Miliixlt  r  of  (lorrniiiii  nl  oml  Fon  iijii  liihitioiix. 

Lima,  Ihvemher  7,  tSJ4- 


It  has  been  said  that  “.\meri<-a  is  not  a  chance  event  of  history  hut 
the  incarnation  of  human  hope,”  and  when  universal  society  is  convul¬ 
sively  shaken  in  the  confusion  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  I..aw, 
and  when  the  Nations  that  gave  hirth  to  occidental  civilization  cannot 
succeed  in  directing  nor  defining,  in  accordance  with  the  demands  of 
humanity,  economic  ideas,  |)olitical  formulas,  or  the  juridical  struc¬ 
ture,  that  profound  hope  seeks  anew  a  channel  in  the  |>romiscd  land 
of  our  hemisphere.  .  .  . 

This  gathering,  gentlemen  of  the  Conference,  is  nothing  hut  a  pro¬ 
longation  of  the  generous  dream  of  liolivar  a  dream,  perhaps,  still 
in  the  dawn  of  our  history — a  beautiful  reality,  perha|)s  in  the  prom¬ 
ises  of  tomorrow.  If  the  immensity  of  the  continent,  the  extent  of  its 
distances,  the  variety  of  its  climate,  the  diversity  of  its  products,  and 
the  regional  sentiments  definitely  rooted  in  more  than  a  century  of 
independent  life,  fully  justify  the  territorial  boundaries  that  have 
sanctioned  the  existence  of  twenty-one  sovereign  nations,  it  is  eipially 
true  that  the  aspiration  of  the  great  Venezuelan  has  found  fruitful 
realization  in  the  identity  of  spiritual  and  politi<‘al  purposes  that  hinds 
fhe  nations  of  the  New  World  and  that  creates  and  spreads  over  all 
hordei's  a  unanimous  will  of  continental  solidarity.  .  .  . 

Despite  everything,  the  tree  of  confraternity  is  growing  in  propi¬ 
tious  soil;  and  it  is  our  duty  to  stand  watch  over  its  fruits,  which  are 
to  mature  slowly  but  surely  under  the  sun  of  cordiality  in  these  lands 
of  mountains  and  gems,  where  nature  rises  as  high  as  human  thought, 
where  love  and  creative  will  become  one,  while  the  mighty  symphony 
of  the  national  anthems  merges  majestically  into  the  rhythm  of  a 
single  heart. 

— Ai.bkrto  MaS^  (.I'rogtiny), 


The  present  problem  of  America  is  the  problem  of  its  population,  of 
its  resources,  of  its  civilization,  of  its  highways,  of  its  merchant  marine, 
of  its  industries,  and  of  its  commerce.  ...  A  tariff  and  custom  alli¬ 
ance,  that  is  the  great  defensive  weapon  of  America.  .  .  .  The  inter- 
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estsof  Ainerica  have  chanfred;  its  political  enemies  have  disappeared. 
It  is  not  a  case  of  a  puerile  renewal  of  the  vows  of  our  first  war-time 
|)eriod;  the  political  and  military  epoch  has  passed;  it  has  been  suc¬ 
ceeded  hy  a  period  of  material  enterprises,  commerce,  industry,  and 
wealth.  It  is  agreed  that  we  must  befrin  here  in  order  to  end  with  the 
com|)lete  fulfillment  of  the  lofty  promises  of  a  jiolitical  nature  which 
the  revolutionary  pro<rrams  contained.  Thus,  the  new  ('onjiress- 
will  he  political  only  incidentally;  its  distinctive  characteristics  will 
he  those  of  a  commercial  and  maritime  congress,  such  as  that  held  re¬ 
cently  in  Vienna  and  Stuttjjart,  on  the  occasi«>n  of  the  formation  of  the 
(ierman  customs  uni«)n.  The  ailment  which  the  ('impress  is  called  to 
treat  is  not  the  ailment  of  foreijrn  oppression  hut  the  ailment  of  |>ov- 
erty,  of  lack  of  population,  of  backwardness  and  iniserahleness.  The 
present  enemies  of  America  are  to  he  found  within  itself;  they  are  its 
impassable  deserts,  its  closed  ami  unexplored  rivers,  its  coast  iinin- 
hahited  because  of  nijrpirdly  restrictions,  the  anarchy  of  its  customs 
and  tariffs,  the  absence  of  credit,  that  is,  of  artificial  and  sjieculative 
wealth  as  a  means  of  producin';  positive  and  real  wealth.  These  are 
the  j;reat  enemies  of  America  ajrainst  whom  the  new  (\tnj;ress  has  to 
devise  measuri's  of  combat  and  pursuit  to  the  death. 

.Il  AN  HaITISTA  Al.HKKhl  {  Aif/i  III  i  ml) ,  |S4t. 


lint  there  is  in  this  conference,®  »;entlemen,  soinethin"  of  j;reat  sig¬ 
nificance  which  must  also  be  carefully  pointed  out.  For  the  first  time 
we  have  given  economic  content  to  Pan  Ameiicanism;  for  the  first 
time  we  liave  discussed  commercial  and  tariff  policies. 

'Phis  means  that  we  have  felt  that  there  is  an  inescapable  movement 
toward  solidarity  which  connects  and  binds  us  together  and  which 
forces  us  to  march  directly  toward  cooperation;  and  that,  gentlemen, 
represents  a  great  outlook  for  the  future.  Upon  this  we  may  also 
predicate  that  we  are  to  study  directly  not  the  superficial  aspects  but 
the  causes  of  our  problems.  W’e.  are  going  to  study  the  causality  of 
our  problems  because  the  small  countries,  weakened  by  economic 
insufficiency,  must  not  be  faced  with  the  painful  inconsistency  of 
being  autonomous  before  the  law  and  overpowered  by  economic 
reality.  They  are  capable  of  increasing  their  populations,  strengthen¬ 
ing  their  internal  life,  and  developing  their  activities,  and  America 
may  then  present  the  great  and  radiant  prospect  of  a  group  of  strong 
nations  all  proudly  marching  hand  in  hand  on  the  same  level  along 
the  highway  of  history. 

— Cari-os  Saavehua  J.amas  (Arginlina), 

>  A  Opneral  Auieriran  Congress  advocated  by  the  author. 
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V'piled  in  darkness  in  Egyptian  narratives,  Inst  among  the  legends 
of  Atlantis,  half  deseribeil  by  Seneca  in  his  I’ltiina  Thnle,  glimpsed 
in  the  constellations  which  shine  in  the  Divine  (lomedy,  foreseen  by 
those  Portuguese  and  Italians  who  were  alike  humanists  and  dis- 
coverei's,  the  American  continent,  before  becoming  a  recognized 
geographic  region,  was  already  a  vehement  desire  and  almost  a  poetic 
necessity  of  the  nations.  It  was  given  all  the  names  of  fable  and  it 
was  even  e.xpected  to  b<>  the  place  where  paradise  lost  would  lx* 
regained.  It  was  always  a  chimeri<*al  and  alluring  place  in  which  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  a  perfect  re|)id)lic.  When  one  day  the  creative 
tenacity  of  Italy  and  the  inspired  enthusiasm  of  Spain  were  combined, 
America  emerged  from  the  waters  to  revive  the  political  dreams  of  all 
the  European  Utopians.  See  how  Montaigne,  as  America  enlarged, 
rose  to  a  higher  level  in  order  to  dominate  the  panorama  of  races  and 
civilizations.  See  how  the  mere  discovery  of  America  seemed  to 
fertilize  the  mind  of  the  most  acute  thinkers.  Just  because  America 
had  become  visible  ('ampanella,  Thomas  More,  Bacon,  and  many 
»>thei-s  dared  to  think  independently  of  the  ideal  city,  of  the  human 
aggregaite,  of  legislation,  and  of  customs.  Thus  America  received  its 
baptism,  and  it  wjis  with  reason  that  His  Excellency  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Atlaii-s  [of  rruguay]  insisted  on  the  concept  that  America  is 
but  another  name  for  human  hope.  It  was  the  outlet  for  adventure  or 
dreams,  for  mystic  desires,  or  for  the  simple  desire  for  power,  which  is 
like  a  primary  form  of  virtue  or  the  marble  in  which  conduct  is  to 
chisel  its  sculpture.  It  was  the  refuge  for  those  who  sought  liberty  of 
conscience.  It  was  the  nui'sery  of  republican  ideals.  It  was,  is,  and 
will  be  the  dream  of  Bolivar.  The  events  of  history  never  reach  the 
ideal.  We  live  far  short  of  attaining  our  goal.  But,  as  Kodd  used  to 
answer,  there  is  a  j)n)ud  “It  does  not  matter!”  that  emerges  from  the 
<Iepths  of  life.  The  destiny  of  America  is  to  continue  supporting 
attempts  toward  human  improvement,  and  to  continue  serving  as  the 
scene  of  praiseworthy  adventures.  Either  this  is  the  aim  of  Pan 
Americanism  (the  effort  to  harmonize  a  continent  in  the  service  of 
humanity)  or  this  conference  can  ascribe  to  it  no  aim  at  all. 

— Alfonso  Reyes  (Mexico),  1933. 


I  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  all  citizens  of  the  New  World  to  contribute 
in  the  fullest  measure  of  their  capabilities  to  the  reign  of  law  and 
reason  among  our  countries,  to  the  fostering  of  real  friendship  and 
understanding  between  our  peoples,  to  the  maintenance  of  that  sacred 
fire  which  was  lit  in  the  minds  of  Bolivar  and  day  and  Blaine,  to  the 
promotion  of  that  real  and  sound  Pan  Americanism  which  is  predicated 
upon  the  proposition  that  democracy,  equality,  justice,  and  right  are 
the  intangible  patrimony  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

— Ricardo  J.  Alfaro  {Panama),  1933. 


SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  LITERATURE 
OF  THE  AMERICAS 

AK(iKNTINA 

AT  DUSK  ' 

The  plain  -w  hose  whiteness,  due  1«>  tin*  silvery  j)himes  of  liie  painpa 
jirass  in  its  sovi'reijrn  <rlorv.  extcnids  like  a  blanket  to  the  circle  which 
seems  to  he  the  intersection  of  the  earth  and  the  sky  begins  to  assume 
the  rosy  afternoon  tint  peculiar  to  that  memorable  land  as  the  sun, 
hidi?jg  behind  the  ridges,  lights  up  the  outlines  of  the  cloud  Moating 
<tn  the  wings  of  tlu*  breeze,  and  mixes  into  a  single  inimitable  color 
the  thousand  hues  of  the  silent,  brilliant,  and  melancholy  pampa. 

Little  by  litth*  the  shadow  cree|)s  over  the  plain.  Over  there  it 
conceals  tin*  thick  c(»ps(*  in  whose  tangled  lilaments  the  vi|)er  left  his 
scaly  skin  when  the  time  came  for  him  to  change  into  bis  gay  spring 
<-oat.  Hen*  it  hides  the  furrows  phmghed  in  the  hillsides  by  tbe  watei-s 
wbicb  run  musically  on  rainy  «lays  to  join  the  brooks.  Kartber  be¬ 
yond,  it  covers  the  bleaching  trunks  of  the  nauduha)/,  sacrificed  to  the 
axe  in  the  not-far-distartt  past  when  the  country  was  still  decked  with 
these  advance  sentinels  ()f  the  forests  which  loom  blackly  in  the 
distance. 

The  road  which,  issuing  from  the  forest  like  an  immense  serpent, 
turns  and  twists  over  the  plain,  is  deserted;  it  is  traversed  only  by 
little  |)ull's  of  dust  formed  by  the  breeze  as  it  sweeps  tbe  bare  surface 
wherev<'r  the  road  enuu-ges,  free  fnuu  the  surrounding  underbrush, 
on  the  crest  <»f  the  hills,  r(*ady  to  wind  to  the  ladtom  over  the  steep 
slopes. 

Far  oil',  on  rises  almost  invisible  in  tbe  shadow,  the  plain  is  colored 
by  variegated  herds  of  cattle  which,  at  the  shouts  of  the  peons  charged 
with  rounding  them  up,  have  come  t(*gether  from  the  outer  bounds 
of  the  range. 

The  herd  advances  little  by  little  with  calm  unhurried  j)ace,  stop])ing 
to  snatch  here  and  there  a  mouthful  of  the  fragrant  tempting  grass, 
while  tails  switch  flanks  and  sweep  backs  to  scare  tbe  Mies  away. 
As  they  proceed  the  cattle  seek  isolated  detours,  the  borders  of  the 
stream  where  hares  have  already  begun  tbeir  frolics,  or  the  deserted 
road,  as  if  knowing  that  there,  where  pasturage  is  scanty,  those  dis¬ 
turbers  of  rest  wbicb  hover  in  the  air  ready  to  attack  are  fewer. 


>  Froni  “lln  viHje  ul  iwls  il*'  los  iimtreros,”  Hiii*niis  lltat. 


('oiirtetiy  (if  The  Ilvpunic  Society  uf  America. 

AN  AKUEXTINK  (lAr(’Hn. 


The  life  of  those  pk’tures({ue  plaiusineiu  the  ^auehos,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  past  (‘eiilury  has  heen  t 

adtiiirahly  |N»rtraved  in  the  paintings  of  the  Argentine  artist  ('e^reo  Kernaldo  de  i^tiiros.  \ 

i 

j 

The  trenihlinj;  bleat  of  the  sheep  is  heard  as  they  slowly  approach  i 

the  fold,  to  which  they  return  throujih  force  of  habit.  One  follows  i 

another  as  they  proceed  in  groups,  tearing  the  pasture  with  their 
slender  active  hoofs.  I 


There  they  crowd  around  the  nest  of  a  lapwing  which,  with  open  i 

wings,  showing  its  rosy  claws,  and  twittering  bravely,  defends  its  j 

greenish  eggs  from  the  malice  of  a  hold  and  curious  ewe  stamping  the  i 

earth  with  her  nervous  hoofs  as  though  trying  to  frighten  the  bird;  | 

here,  they  stop  on  almost  imperceptible  hillocks  and  stretch  their 
muzzles  in  the  air  as  if  trying  to  taste  it;  and  beyond,  they  lead  along 
atfectionately  the  laggard  lambs  whose  new  fleece  dots  with  snow  the 
dirty  blackish  color  of  the  flock. 

Farther  behind  and  almost  flanking  the  confused  mass  of  sheep  a  | 

few  ostriches  file  gravely  by,  one  after  another;  they  are  going  with  ; 

measured  a?id  traiupiil  trejid  to  the  thistle  patch  near  the  sheepfold, 
where  they  will  spend  the  night  free  from  danger  of  andmsh  or  other 
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peril.  Whenever  they  stretclj  their  long  flexible  necks — on  whose 
surface  the  eye  can  follow  the  path  of  the  locusts  harvested  by  their 
beaks — they  utter  a  long-drawn-out  hoarse  buzzing  whistle  which  is 
echoed  by  the  monotonous  tremulous  bleating  from  the  sheepfold 
and  the  jingling  of  the  bell  mares  which  come  galloping  up  followed 
by  the  rest  of  the  horses  and  the  peons  driving  them. 

Meanwhile,  playful  black  swallows — for  which  the  cat  is  lying  in 
wait  behind  a  post  of  the  corral  fence — are  idling  in  the  sky.  Appar¬ 
ently  they  are  trying  to  block  the  way  of  the  silent  flocks  of  pigeons 
which,  with  full  crops,  are  flying  toward  the  mountains;  to  cut  off 
the  swift  and  sibilant  flight  of  ducks  which,  in  V  formation,  are 
returning  from  an  excursion  over  lakes  and  ponds;  to  turn  from  its 
course  some  heavy  lazy  stork  returning  to  the  mysterious  ravine  which 
has  been  its  sleeping  place  for  years;  or,  no  more  than  black  dots,  to 
mingle  with  the  gulls  which  eddy  on  the  horizon  like  pieces  of  paper 
scattered  bj'  the  wind,  tinting  a  dark  cloud  garlanded  with  red  bj’^ 
the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun.  .  .  . 

Everything  is  gradually  going  to  sleep;  the  night  falls,  dark,  brilliant, 
and  silent.  One  hears  only  the  monotonous  tread  of  the  horse  as  he 
walks  round  and  round  the  post  to  which  he  is  tied,  and  sees, 
glimpsed  through  half-shut  lids,  nothing  but  fireflies  flitting  from 
blossom  to  blossom  and  lighting  with  their  intermittent  glow  the 
mysteries  of  the  shadow. 

— Josfi  S.  Alvarez. 


BOLIVIA 

SUCRE  IN  COLONIAL  DAYS^ 

.  .  .  The  wars  of  comiuest,  administrative  importance,  and  a 
delightful  climate  combined  to  make  of  La  Plata  [now  Sucre]  a  four¬ 
fold  capital,  ecclesiastic,  forensic,  literarj*,  and  social,  its  society 
composed  of  the  families  of  high  colonial  officials  and  of  mining  mag¬ 
nates  who  sought  there  a  comfortable  haven  for  their  years  and  re¬ 
cuperation  from  their  labors. 

The  location  was  extremely  lovely,  then  even  more  so  than  now, 
because  of  the  woods  round  about  when,  in  1539,  Pedro  de  Anzurez 
arrived  there  to  found  a  city  by  order  of  the  Manpiis  Pizarro.  .  .  . 
Two  conical  porphyry  peaks,  like  mj’sterious  sphinxes,  rise  side  by 
side  to  form  a  singular  background  for  the  southern  and  southeastern 
suburbs.  The  line  of  the  continental  divide  bisects  their  bases  so 
e.xactly  that  the  streams  which  flow  from  the  one  feed  the  Amazon, 
and  those  which  descend  from  the  other  are  the  headwaters  of  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata.  .  .  . 

>  From  "Ultimos  Dias  Coloniales,”  by  Gabriel  Keni-Moreno,  Santiago  de  Chile,  IstKi.  The  centenary 
of  the  author's  birth  was  celebrated  on  February  6, 1934. 
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All  in  all  it  is  easy  to  believe  that,  between  Lima  and  Buenos 
Aires,  this  city  became  the  most  considerable  assemblage  in  the  south¬ 
ern  hemisphere  of  educated  creoles,  Spanish  magnates,  and  rich  or 
well-to-do  families. 

The  far-flung  jurisdiction  of  its  Royal  Audiencia,  the  fame  of  its 
University'  throughout  the  viceroyalty,  and  the  high  rank  of  its  church 
court  drew  to  it,  as  permanent  residents  or  as  transients,  a  great 
number  of  lawyers,  litigants,  petty  oflicials,  students,  teachers,  clergy, 
and  employees  of  different  ranks,  who,  by  tlieir  variety  of  occupations 
and  duties,  brought  no  little  movement  and  animation  to  the  city  in 
the  busy  hours  of  the  day.  .  .  . 

Since  it  was  the  watchtower  of  jniblic  administration  in  Upper 
Peru,  the  ecclesiastical  metropolis  of  the  viceroyalty,  the  consecrated 
classroom  of  a  numerous  youth  from  widely  separated  climes,  a  legal 
arena,  and  the  center  of  the  interests  and  passions  of  civil  society,  it 
was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  in  the  course  of  the  centuries  official¬ 
dom  should  take  on  all  the  prerogatives  of  a  great  lady  of  the  provinces. 
The  city’s  annals  form  a  brightly  illuminated  cliapter  of  the  Hispanic 
period  in  the  two  southern  viccroyalties  of  wliich  it  was  successively 
the  secondary  cafiital.  .  .  . 

Because  the  city  was  small  and  the  agents  centered  there  to  coop¬ 
erate  and  to  clash  were  so  many  and  so  necessary,  the  historic  aspect 
of  this  city  was  more  like  that  of  an  enormous  factory’,  in  whose  offices 
and  dependencies  royal  governors,  the  proud  populace,  wealthy  mag¬ 
nates,  churchmen,  and  native  youths,  elbow  to  elbow  and  head  to 
head,  wove  the  splendid  colonial  fabric,  so  little  known  even  now  and 
so  worthy  of  study'  in  the  different  sections  of  the  New  World. 

As  in  so  many  other  cases,  the  king  granted  the  former  capital  of 
the  Charcas  a  coat  of  arms.  It  consisted  of  a  shield  divided  horizon¬ 
tally:  in  the  upper  part  two  mountains  with  a  cross  surmounting  each, 
and  between  them,  a  tree  with  a  column  at  either  side;  in  the  lower 
part,  at  the  left  a  castle  with  two  lions  rampant,  at  the  right  two 
towers  with  two  more  lions,  and  a  pennant  in  the  middle;  all  on  a 
field  of  silver. 

But  its  true  and  never  sullied  escutcheon  is  its  glory,  and  its  glory 
is  that  famous  cry  of  liberty  uttered  when,  on  May  25,  1809,  all  South 
America  still  slept  the  deep  sleep  of  servitude;  a  cry  to  which,  days 
later.  La  Paz  replied  boldly'  with  war  and  with  the  first  martyrs  for 
continental  liberty'. 

Privileged  during  tbe  colony',  tbe  city  continued  to  be  privileged 
after  independence  as  tbe  capital  of  the  Republic.  What  memorable 
events  were  those  of  the  critical  days  of  the  new  era!  Its  precincts 
were  then  a  cenacle  in  which  were  conceived,  debated,  and  formulated 
fundamental  and  eternal  resolutions.  Bolivar,  who  was  a  statesman 
and^a  poet,  overcame  a  thousand  odds  to  visit  it.  He  entered  an 
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•MKMiiy  of  autonomy  and  left  an  advocate,  fimnediately  afterwanl, 
Sucre  there  devoted  four  precious  yeais  of  his  life,  his  four  years  as 
President,  to  orcaniziiif;  the  future  existence  of  IJpjier  Peru  (Bolivia]. 

One  is  held  s|)elll>ound  there  without  taking  a  step.  As  the  <'ity 
jrrows  old,  something  nohle  hovers  above  and  descends  upon  it.  \ 
certain  <;liinpse  of  the  past  seems  to  he  risiiifr  like  an  aureole  ov(*r  the 
ancient  mass  of  its  buildings.  The  hustle  of  its  classrooms  has  ceased, 
hut  the  clamor  of  its  hells  remains.  S<*  do  vaulted  roofs,  towers, 
domes,  atid  Byzantine  obelisks;  doors,  windows,  halcotiies,  and  eaves 
like  those  in  Trappist  cells.  There  is  still  majestic  |)omp  in  its  cathe¬ 
dral  rites;  leisure  in  its  streets;  here  and  there  vestijres  of  some  seijro- 
iorial  <rrandeur  -everywhere  a  certain  characteristic  mark,  the  mark 
of  the  ancient  capital  of  Upper  Peru,  which  kee|)s  its  indelible  stamp, 
the  stamp  of  culture  and  refinement  in  the  manners  and  the  customs 
of  all  its  iidiahitants.  .  .  . 

— C'l  A  B  1< I K L  U  K N  K -  M  O  K  K  N 1 1 . 
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THE  CATHEDRAL.  SUCRE. 


‘There  is  still  mujestu-  pomp  in  its  cathedral  rites;  leisure  in  its  streets;  everywhere  a  certain  characteristic 
mark,  the  mark  of  the  ancient  capital  of  Upiier  Peru.” 
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BRAZIL 

AN  INTERNATIONAL  CITY  ’ 

'I'wo  iiioiitlis  11^0,  oil  llip  soiitluMn  froiitipr  (*f  Brazil,  I  liad  Iho  ^oo«l 
forliiiip  to  stand  for  a  sinjrlo  inoiiuMit  in  two  conntrips  at  tlip  same 
lime,  Ireadinjr  iny  neijrhhor’s  soil  and  my  own  at  the  s|)ot  where  the 
rriifruayan  eity  «)f  Rivera  and  tin*  Brazilian  city  of  Sant’  Anna  do 
liivramento  toneh. 

I'snally,  on  the  border  hetween  nations,  where  two  for<‘i<rn  cities 
face  each  other,  a  well-defined  space  indicates  the  limits  of  the  respec¬ 
tive  sovereignties;  sometimes  it  is  a  fortified  line,  with  a  warlike 
a|)|)aratns  of  trenches  jind  earthworks,  or  ditches  and  walls;  at  othei-s 
the  defense  is  merely  natural,  soverei<rnty  heinj;  determined  by  |)hysi- 
cal  accident  a  stream  of  water,  a  defile  Ixdween  mountains,  an 
empty  field,  <»r  a  lonj;  roa«l  l»ordered  by  markers  or  interrupted  by 
movable  barriei's. 

But  between  rrujruay  and  Brazil,  in  the  district  in  which  Rivera 
and  Livramento  lie,  there  is  none  «»f  that  apparent  opposition,  that 
obvious  break.  There,  a  case  |)erhaps  unitpie  in  political  areography, 
the  cities  are  not  separated  at  all;  they  are  indistinguishable.  They 
blend  and,  through  the  two  intermingled  cities,  the  two  countries 
do  not  clash,  but  become  one.  A  street  without  a  break  passes 
through  it,  a  single  artery  which  begins  in  the  south  <»n  rruguayan 
territory  and  ends  in  the  north  on  Brazilian  soil.  The  same  lovely 
promenade  grants  its  benefits  to  the  two  populations;  the  windows  of 
rruguayan  houses  look  out  on  Brazilian  lares,  and  the  domestic  life 
of  our  homes  can  esi)y  the  intimacies  of  I'ruguayan  penates.  From 
this  singidar  frontier  situation  social  oddities  result.  In  the  life  of 
these  two  cities  there  are  phenomena  like  the  diffusion  of  ti<|uids  in 
physics.  Thus,  across  the  dividing  lineconstantcurrentsof  commerce, 
of  family,  of  customs  have  been  established— endosmosis  and  exos- 
inosis,  in  which  rights  of  property  and  residence  were  shuffled  and 
the  distinctive  qualities  of  the  two  races  mi.xed  together—  to  such  a 
degree  that  even  the  two  tongues  have  reciprocally  a  strong  alien 
tinge,  making  the  speech  and  writings  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  vicinity 
almost  a  new  dialect,  somewhat  barbarous,  but  pi(|uant.  .  .  . 

Two  months  ago,  when  1  visited  that  frontier,  I  tried  to  stand  on 
the  precise  spot  where  Brazil  ended  and  I'ruguay  began.  The  same 
smiling  landscape,  here  and  there,  pleased  the  eye-  the  same  hills 
and  the  same  fields,  the  same  i)lane  trees,  the  same  domestic  architec¬ 
ture;  there  and  here,  my  ear  perceived  the  sound  of  the  same  speech,  a 
mingling  of  the  voluptuous  melody  of  Castilian  and  the  serious  and 
masculine  harmonies  of  Portuguese;  opening  my  arms,  1  could  enfold 

>  From  "A  Oefesa  Nadoual”,  Rio  <le  JaiiiMru,  1UI7. 
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YOLNfJ  t’OKKKK  TKKKS  IN  BLOOM. 

Sfretcbing  over  miles  uf  rulliug  country,  the  great  colTee  plantations  o(  Brazil  present  an  unforgettable 
sight,  particularly  when  in  blossom. 


lyo  the  pan  amehican 

in  lay  embrace  botli  nationalities;  and  one  of  iny  feet  trod  on  soil 
which  was  mine,  while  the  other  pressed  alien  "round.  Hut  1  felt 
decidedly  in  that  moment  that  that  alien  "round  was  also  mine,  in  so 
friendly  a  manner  did  it  welcome  my  tread.  .  .  . 

And  then  I  realized,  tt>o,  how  beautiful  and  sweet  peace  between 
nations  is,  and  how  easy  it  is  when  nations— stronj:  ami  sure  of  them¬ 
selves,  free  and  unassuminfr,  willinjrly  content  with  what  they  have, 
defendin"  their  ri"hts  and  resjiectin"  those  of  othei-s  can  trust  each 
other  and  each  ennoble  the  other. 

-  -Ul.AVO  ItlL.VC. 
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THE  ENEMY  < 

I  (Irciiinod  tliat  I  was  already  dust — that  I  was  a  meter  of  dark 
earth  by  the  side  of  a  n>ad.  When  the  loaded  haycarts  passed  by  in 
the  eveniii",  the  fratrranee  that  they  left  in  the  air  made  me  quiver, 
reminding  me  of  the  field  where  I  was  horn.  Afterwards,  when  the 
reapers  passed,  w'ith  their  arms  around  one  another,  it  called  up 
memories  also;  and  at  the  plaintive  sound  of  the  twilight  bells,  my 
sold,  under  its  blind  dust,  remembered  God. 

Close  to  me,  the  soil  formed  a  little  mound  of  red  clay,  with  an 
outline  like  a  w'oman’s  breast;  and,  thinking  that  it  too  might  hold 
a  soul,  I  asked  it: 

“Who  are  you?” 

It  answered,  “I  am  your  Enemy — she  whom  you  used  to  call, 
simply  and  terribly,  ‘The  Enemy.’” 

~l  answered,  “I  used  to  hate  wdien  I  was  still  flesh — flesh  that  had 
youth,  flesh  that  had  pride.  But  now  I  am  dark  dust,  and  I  love 
even  the  thistle  that  grows  above  me,  and  the  wheels  of  the  carts 
that  mangle  me  as  they  pass.” 

“Neither  do  I  now  hate,”  she  said,  “and  I  am  red  like  a  wound 
because  T  have  suffered,  and  they  put  me  close  to  you  because  I 
asked  to  love  you.” 

“I  wish  you  were  nearer,”  I  answered,  “u,p<»n  my  arms,  which 
never  enfolded  you.”  ‘ 

She  answered,  “1  wish  yem  were  u|)on  my  heart,  in  the  place  on 
my  heart  that  bore  the  burn  of  your  hatred.” 

One  evening  a  potter  passed;  he  sat  <lown  to  rest,  and  he  gently 
caressed  both  mounds  of  earth. 

“They  are  soft,”  he  said;  “they  are  e(|ually  soft,  although  one  is 
dark  and  the  other  blo«)d-red.  I  will  carry  them  away  and  make  a 
vase  of  them.” 

The  potter  mingled  us  together  more  completely  than  anything  is 
mingled  in  the  light;  more  than  two  breezes,  more  than  two  waters. 
.\nd  no  acid,  no  chemistry  of  men  could  have  separated  us. 

When  he  put  us  into  a  glowing  kiln,  we  acquired  the  most  luminous 
and  most  beautiful  color  that  the  sun  ever  looked  upon;  it  was  a 
living  rose  with  freshly-opened  petals. 

*  Kntin  "Some  Spanish-AraericjMi  Poets”,  tronslnte*!  by  Alk«  Stone  Hlaekwell.  I).  Appleton  and 
Company,  New  York  and  London.  192t).  Copyright  by  Alice  Stone  Hlaekwell,  1929. 
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That  was  a  simple  vase,  without  t)rnameiital  borders,  without 
ineisions,  without  anything  that  separated  us.  When  the  potter  took 
it  out  of  the  glowing  kiln,  1  thought  that  it  was  not  mud,  hut  a  flower. 
Like  God,  he  had  attained  to  the  making  of  a  flower! 

And  the  vase  sweetened  the  water  to  such  a  degree  that  the  man 
who  bought  it  took  delight  in  pouring  into  it  the  bitterest  juices — 
wormwood,  hemlock — to  receive  them  back  made  honey-sweet.  And 
if  the  soul  of  Cain  himself  could  have  been  immersed  in  the  vase,  it 
would  have  risen  from  it  like  a  honeycomb  dripping  with  honey. 

— tJABKiKUA  Mistual  (Translation  by  .\lice  Stone  Hi.ackweei,. i 
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f*>rosl  iirr  <lis|ilayp<l  liofore  the  visil<ir. 
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COLONUMA 
STORM  IN  THE  JUNGLE  - 

A  >riist  of  wind  luMit  the  hainhoo  cane  so  that  its  jfieen  arrows  dipped 
into  tlie  water,  (neat  drops  of  rain  l)e<:atj  to  fall,  roujrheninj;  the 
surface.  Kvery  inoinetit  the  blasts  hecaine  more  furious,  and  under 
their  attacks  the  inonarchs  of  the  mountain  bowed  jrroanin*;:.  The 
tem|)est  moaned,  limbs  of  trees  creaked,  palms  shook  their  tattered 
crests,  lianas  were  torn  asunder,  and  everything,  forest,  river,  and 
storm-tossed  heavens,  endured  a  tragic  hour  of  the  most  turbulent 
fury.  All  iuteuse  clamor  like  the  howling  of  wild  beasts  broke  what 
had  been  silent  gramleur;  the  light  was  uncertain,  and  in  the  shadows 
of  the  storm  thunder  rnmhled  and  each  lightning  flash  rent  the  threat¬ 
ening  clouds  with  redhot  z’s.  As  rising  currents  ilrove  hack  descend¬ 
ing  ones,  the  river’s  surface  rose  in  one  wave  after  another,  as  it  turned 
hack  upon  itself  in  horror.  One  of  the  enormous  ceihas  on  the  hank, 
humhled  by  the  hurricane,  was  doubled  over  as  the  invisible  demon 
whipjied  and  whistled  through  its  branches;  a  tremendous  roar 
drow’iied  other  sounds,  the  earth  su|)|)orting  the  colossus  rose  in  an 
e.xplosion,  and  the  tree  came  down  with  a  crash,  opening  an  abyss  in 
the  water  which  engulfed  it;  there  remained  visible  only  the  trembling 
roots  which  still  held  clods  of  crumbling  earth,  and,  little  by  little, 
tremulously  disappeared  like  the  tentacles  of  an  octopus. 

Once  the  storm  Inul  spent  itself,  the  wihl,  aggressive,  powerful, 
dense  forest,  full  of  deep  murmurs  and  eternal  silences,  recovered  its 
former  might.  \  starry  blush  dyed  the  edge  of  the  frailest  orchids; 
the  dark  green  of  the  oak  leaves,  cleansed  by  the  rain,  became  cruelly 
intense;  the  reeds  swayed  luxuriously,  as  if  they  heard  I^ove  laughing 
in  the  hollows  of  the  treetrunks;  the  martyred  lianas  again  twined 
themselves  to  their  support.  For  in  the  forest  the  essence  of  all 
passion  and  all  sin  effervesces,  and  there  Fever  keeps  vigil  with  misty 
vapors,  Death  hides  behind  diaphanous  shadow's,  and  Life  decks 
itself  out  with  lace  of  foam.  From  hollow'  to  hollow  the  roar  of  tigers, 
the  hu/./ing  of  insects,  the  falling  of  leaves  echo  in  the  heart  of  the 
jungle,  and  are  repeated  to  infinity.  Each  drop  of  dew  which  rolls 
down  a  treetrunk  keeps  forever  the  hit  of  sky  which  serves  it  for  a 
soul;  the  stagnant  water  where  the  water-bugs  endiroider  circles  of 
illusion  keeps  the  stars  prisonei-s  during  both  day  and  night,  for  ever 
and  ever.  While  the  branches  of  the  thonsand-year-old  tree  which 
has  fallen  are  still  trembling,  peace  has  once  again  settled  upon  them, 
and  calms  them,  and  puts  them  to  sleep  while  Hocks  of  birds  and  armies 
of  ants  bear  new  jiollen;  and  tender  seeds,  their  quiet  germination 
hidden  by  the  night,  make  ready  to  grow  on  the  dead  colossus. 


*  From  ‘‘Zor!ty»'’,  Kogotft,  IWl. 
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Nothing:  dies  in  the  forest,  nor  pauses,  nor  is  mute;  (ieath  engenders 
life,  silence  sound,  quietness  power,  fire  coolness,  and  shadow  ligcht. 

To  sing:  of  thee,  oh  forest  of  America,  would  require  a  lang:uag:e 
with  words  as  hard  as  thy  lig:num-vitae  trees  which  hlunt  lig:htning:, 
and  as  Iig:ht  as  the  leaves  of  thy  (jualandaj/efi  which  curl  at  the  pressure 
of  the  air;  a  lan‘ruag:e  containing:  words  which  can  he  saturated  with 
silence  to  tell  of  thy  gcentleness,  and  wrapped  in  thunder  to  proclaim 
thy  mig:ht;  a  lang:uag:e  of  words  burning:  as  sunliirht  and  cool  as  pearls 
of  shadow,  of  the  darkest  and  blackest  shadow,  because  to  tell  of  thy 
sound  there  are  no  sounds,  and  to  evoke  thy  silence  there  are  no 
silences! 

— Daniel  Samper  Ortega. 


CopyriKht  by  "Sca.Ita.** 
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COSTA  KICA 
THE  TWO  MUSICIANS « 

I  saw  them,  and  I  recall  it  as  vividly  as  though  1  were  looking  at 
them  now.  One,  Don  Alejandro  Cardona,  now  rests  in  the  ground, 
that  same  ground  which,  although  not  his  own,  he  defended  like  a 
hero  and  bedewed  generously^  with  his  blood,  so  that  he  now  sleeps 
with  those  valiant  men  who  covered  themselves  with  scars  and  with 
glory  in  the  national  war.  The  other.  Master  Pilar  Jimenez,  is  still 
living,  aged  but  energetic  and  hardworking,  always  earning  the  living 
God  sends  him,  and  keeping  his  ears  open  for  any  cry,  any  chirp, 
any  boy’s  whistling,  the  crowing  of  cocks,  the  warbling  of  birds,  the 
thousand  harmonies  of  earth,  which  he  loves  most  dearly,  and  of 
heaven,  which  has  been  protecting  him  now  for  more  than  sixty  years. 
His  smiling  kindly  face  is  framed  by  scanty  unkempt  locks,  now  white 
as  the  heart  in  his  breast  and  the  thoughts  in  his  brain.  He  adores 
his  wife,  a  worthy  woman;  is  wrapped  up  in  his  sons,  in  whom  he 
takes  a  real  and  legitimate  pride;  has  an  innate  affection  for  his 
country;  and  professes  the  religion  of  labor  and  of  doing  one’s  duty. 
But  he  has  an  organic  ailment  which  completely  dominates  him,  and 
neither  his  son,  a  distinguished  physician,  nor  the  invigorating  air  of 
his  village,  nor  his  iron  constitution,  has  succeeded  nor  will  succeed 
in  curing  it.  He  suffers  from  music!  He  will  inevitably  die  of  it, 
although  peacefully  and  without  pain. 

Yes  indeed,  as  I  was  saying,  I  remember  it  as  if  I  saw  them  before 
me  now. 

It  was  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning.  Master  Pilar,  a  roll  of  sheet 
music  and  his  eternal  umbrella  under  his  arm,  passed  hurriedly  by 
Cardona’s  house  as  the  latter,  who  was  only  just  up,  put  his  head 
out  the  door. 

“Hello,  Master,  why  such  a  hurry?’’ 

“I  am  on  my  way  to  San  Juan  to  chant  a  mass,  and  I  must  be  there 
by  nine.’’ 

“I’ve  fixed  the  harmonium;  it’s  in  pretty  good  shape  now.’’ 

“Let’s  see.’’ 

Master  Pilar  put  his  head  in  the  door,  Cardona  sat  down  at  the 
harmonium,  and  to  be  more  impressive  he  began  with  the  opening 
chords  of  the  Braga’s  delightful  serenade. 

Instinctively  Master  Pilar  inched  into  the  room  and  over  to  the 
table,  took  up  a  violin  lying  there,  tuned  it,  and  began  to  play  the 
familiar  melody,  while  Cardona  intoned  or  hummed  the  vocal  part. 

Next  came  Gounod’s  Ave  Maria,  and  after  that,  the  lovely  song 
Si  tu  me  amaras  by  I  don’t  know  whom,  and  then  this,  that,  and  the 
other. 


>  From  "La  Propia”,  San  lost  ile  Costa  Kira,  11*21. 
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'l'ln‘  liannuniuin  was  workinj;  hoautifully,  and  tlio  violin  did  not 
pause  for  a  sinfrle  moment.  Cardona,  with  the  pride  of  one  whose 
technique  is  faultless  and  with  the  j)assion  of  a  horn  artist,  played 
like  a  master.  Don  Pilar  made  the  violin  sinj;  with  all  the  delicacy 
of  his  still  youthful  old  soul,  all  his  ardent  enthusiasm,  and  all  the 
convulsions  of  the  disease  which  will  eventually  be  the  death  of  him. 
Neither  of  the  two  paid  any  attention  to  what  was  ffoiiijr  on  about 
lluun— to  the  suflocatinj?  heat,  to  the  i)ei-spiration  streaming  down 
their  temples,  to  the  fatigue  pervading  their  hones.  Music  and  more 
music!  An  overwhelming  intoxication  of  notes  and  arpeggios,  of 
melodies  and  discords;  a  sublime  frenzy  of  ineirable  feeling,  their 
.souls’  blood,  the  bright  ray  of  noble  thought!  A  c(uij)l(*  t)f  admirable 
fools,  reveling  in  the  voluptuous  dejmivity  of  sound  and  the  enchant¬ 
ing  delirium  of  harmony! 

“E.xcuse  me  a  minute,”  said  Don  Alejandro’s  w  ife,  coming  into  the 
room,  “the  table  has  been  set  some  time  and  your  luncbeon  is  getting 
cold.” 

“What  time  is  it?”  exclaimed  Master  Pilar. 

“It  has  just  struck  eleven.” 

“Caramba.” 

They  are  still  waiting  for  him  at  San  Juan  to  chant  that  mass. 

- MaNUKL  GoNZ.iLKZ  Zelkix'in. 


A  COSTA  KK'AX  BANANA  PLANTATION. 

:iii  i  liiiialf  fur  this  tropical  fruit,  Costa  Kica  has  larKC  piMiitatioiis  cvteiKliiii!  inlaixl  from 
the  Caril)lieaii  coast. 
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THE  INDIANS  OF  AMERICA  ? 

Tlier<>  could  be  no  sadder  and  more  beautiful  poem  than  that  wlucb 
mijrbt  be  insj)ired  by  American  bistorv.  It  is  impossible  to  read, 
without  tenderness  and  without  seeming  to  see  the  air  tilled  with 
flowers  and  birds,  one  of  tb()se  goo<l  old  books  bound  in  parchment 
which  tell  of  Indian  America,  of  its  cities  and  its  festivals,  of  the 
excellence  of  its  art  ami  the  charm  «»f  its  customs.  Suue  Imlians 
live«l  simply,  in  isolation,  with  no  clothing  and  no  wants,  like  newly 
born  peoples;  and  they  began  to  paint  their  strange  figures  on  the 
rocks  by  the  river  banks,  where  the  woods  are  most  lonely  and  man 
gives  most  thought  to  the  marvels  of  the  world.  Others  were  older 
l)eoples,  and  lived  in  tribes,  in  reed  or  adobe  villages,  eating  what 
they  secured  by  hunting  and  fishing,  and  fighting  with  their  neighbors. 
Still  others  had  become  real  nations,  with  cities  of  a  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  houses,  palaces  adorned  with  gold  paintings,  much 
business  in  the  streets  and  in  the  s(piares,  and  marble  temples  with 
gigantic  statues  of  their  gods.  Their  works  do  not  resemble  those 
of  other  peoples,  e.xcept  as  one  man  resembles  another.  They  were 
innocent,  superstitious,  and  terrible.  They  created  their  own  gov¬ 
ernment,  their  own  religion,  their  own  art,  their  own  warfare,  their 
own  architecture,  their  own  industry,  their  own  poetry:  everything 
having  to  do  with  them  is  interesting,  bold,  new.  It  was  an  artistic 
race,  intelligent  and  unsullied.  The  history  of  the  Nahuas  and  the 
Mayas  of  Mexico  reads  like  a  novel,  as  does  that  of  the  Chibchus 
of  Colombia,  the  Cumanagotos  of  Venezuela,  the  Quechuas  of  Peru, 
the  Aymaras  of  Bolivia,  the  Charruas  of  Uruguay,  and  the  Araucanos 
of  ('Idle. 

The  cpietzal  is  the  beautiful  bird  of  Guatemala,  the  brilliant  green 
bird  with  the  long  plumes,  which  dies  of  grief  when  it  falls  captive  or 
when  its  tailfeathers  are  broken  or  injured.  It  is  a  bird  which  gleams 
in  the  light,  like  the  head  of  the  hummingbird,  which  seems  made  of 
precious  stones  or  iridescent  jewels  which  in  one  light  are  topaz,  in 
another  opal,  and  in  still  another  amethyst.  And  when,  in  the  travels 
of  Le  Plongeon,  one  reads  tales  of  the  Maya  princess  Ara,  who  would 
not  love  the  prince  Aak  because  for  love  of  her  he  killed  his  brother 
('haak;  when,  in  the  story  of  the  Indian  Ixtlil.xochitl,  one  sees  come 
to  life  the  royal  cities  of  Me.xico,  Tenochtitlan  and  Te.xcoco,  elegant 
and  rich;  when,  in  the  Recordacioii  Honda  of  Captain  Puentes,  or  in 
the  ('lironicles  of  Juarros,  or  in  the  History  of  the  conquistador  Bernal 
Diaz  del  Castillo,  or  in  the  Travels  of  the  Englishman  Thomas  Gage, 
we  seem  to  see  before  us,  in  white  garments  and  with  children  by  tbe 

>  Fruin  “I.as  Riiina.s  iDcliu-s”,  iii  "Klur  y  I.uva”,  Paris,  n.d. 
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iiaiul,  recitiiifr  vorsps  and  eroctinfi  buildings,  tin*  rn»wds  of  tlic  cities 
of  that  period,  the  wise  men  of  Chichen,  the  potentates  of  I'xmal,  the 
business  men  of  Tulan,  the  artisans  of  Tenoehtitlan,  the  |)riests  of 
('holula,  the  loving;  masters  and  {rentle  children  of  I’tatlan,  that 
refined  race  which  lived  in  the  sunshine  and  never  locked  their  stone 
houses — then  one  seems  not  to  he  readiiifr  a  hook  with  yellowed 
leaves,  where  the  .v’s  are  like /’s  and  words  are  tised  with  much  cere¬ 
mony,  hut  rather  to  he  watchin"  a  (pietzal  die,  uttcriiifr  its  last  cry 
at  sceiu"  its  tail  broken.  With  the  imagination  one  perceives  thiii'Ts 
that  cannot  he  seen  with  the  eyes. 

One  makes  fiiends  reading:  those  ohi  hooks.  In  them  there  are 
heroes, and  saints, and  lovei‘s,and  j)oets,  and  apostles.  There  pyramids 
are  described  "reater  than  those  i»f  Egypt;  and  mighty  deeds  of  those 
giants  who  overcame  wild  beasts;  and  battles  of  men  and  giants; 
and  gods  who  passed  through  the  wind  sowing  the  seeds  of  nations 
over  the  earth;  and  abductions  of  princesses  which  set  nations  to 
fighting  until  wiped  out;  and  hand  to  hand  fighting,  with  a  fierceness 
which  does  not  seem  human;  and  the  defense  of  decadent  cities  against 
strong  men  who  came  from  northern  lands;  and  the  varied,  pleasant, 
and  hardworking  life  of  their  theatres  and  temples,  their  canals  and 
workshops,  their  courts  and  marketplaces.  There  are  kings,  like  the 
Chichimec  Netzahualpili,  who  killed  his  sons  because  they  broke  the 
law,  just  as  the  Roman  Brutus  let  his  he  killed;  there  are  orators  who 
stand  forth  weeping,  like  the  Tla.xcaltec  Xicotencatl,  to  beg  their 
people  not  to  let  the  Spaniard  ent-er,  just  as  Demosthenes  stood  forth 
to  beg  the  Greeks  not  to  let  l^hilip  enter;  there  are  just  monarchs  like 
Netzahualcoyotl,  the  great  poet-king  of  the  Chichimees,  who,  like 
the  Hebrew  Solomon,  knew  how  to  build  magnificent  temples  to  the 
('reator  of  the  world,  and  how,  with  the  soul  of  a  father,  to  implant 
justice  among  men.  There  are  sacrifices  of  lovely  maidens  to  the 
invisible  gods  of  the  sky,  just  as  there  were  in  Greece,  where  at  times 
the  sacrifices  were  so  many  that  it  was  unnecessary'  to  build  an  altar 
for  the  new  ceremony  because  the  pile  of  ashes  from  the  last  pyre  was 
high  enough  to  receive  the  victims  of  the  officiating  priests;  there 
were  sacrifices  of  men,  like  that  of  the  Hebrew  Abraham,  who  hound 
his  son  Isaac  to  the  faggots  to  kill  him  with  his  own  hands,  because 
he  believed  he  had  heard  voices  from  heaven  commandiirg  him  to 
thrust  the  knife  into  his  son,  in  order  to  satisfy  his  God  with  this 
blood;  there  were  mass  sacrifices,  like  those  in  the  Plaza  Mayor, 
before  bishops  and  king,  when  the  Inquisition  of  Spain  burned  men 
alive  with  a  prtrfusion  of  firewood  and  processions,  and  the  ladies  of 
Madrid  watched  the  conflagration  from  balconies.  Superstition  and 
ignorance  make  barbarians  of  men  in  every  nation.  And  of  the  Indians 
the  conquering  Spaniards  have  said  more  than  was  just  about  these 
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iiijitters,  for  tJioy  exaggiM-ated  or  invented  defects  in  tlie  conquered 
race  so  tliat  the  cruelty  witli  wliich  they  treated  it  might  seem  meet 
and  proper  to  the  world.  One  should  read  at  the  same  time  what  was 
said  of  the  sacrifices  of  the  Indians  by  the  Spanish  soldier  Bernal 
Diaz,  and  by  the  priest  Bartolome  de  las  Casas.  The  latter  is  a  name 
which  one  should  cherish  in  his  heart  like  that  of  a  brother.  Bar¬ 
tolome  de  las  Casas  was  ugly  and  thin,  of  confused  and  precipitous 
s|)eech,  and  with  a  long  nose;  hut  in  the  clear  lire  of  his  eyes  could 
1m*  disceriu'd  his  suhlime  soul. 

—  Josfc  Makti. 


Photocraph  by  Amarican  Photo  Studioa. 

A  CUBAN  LANDSCAPE. 

ViAalps  Valley  in  Pinar  ilel  Kiu  Province,  dottetl  with  royal  palms  and  unusual  limestone  rock  formations, 
yives  the  appearance  of  a  gigantic  sunken  garden. 
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DOMINICAN  KEI’l’BLIC 
DISCONTENT  AND  PROMISE » 

“I  sliiill  do  fri-fiit  thinjrs;  what  they  are  1  know  not.”  These  words 
of  tlie  mad  kin^  form  the  motto  which  we  liave  been  inserihinji  for  a 
hundred  veal's  on  our  hanners  of  spiritual  revolution.  Shall  we  eon- 
(|uer  the  <liseontent  which  provokes  so  many  successive  rehelliiuis? 
Shall  w(‘  fulfill  the  amhitious  promise? 

S<'arcely  had  we  emer‘r«‘d  from  (he  dense  colonial  into  the 
hurnin^sun  of  imh'pemh'iicc,  before  we  shook  off  (he  spirit  of  timidity 
and  declared  our  mastery  of  dominion  over  the  futuri*.  A  virjrin 
world,  newlxtrn  liberty,  republics  in  ferment  ardently  consecrated  t») 
an  immortal  utopia:  here  were  to  be  created  new  arts,  a  new  poetry. 
Our  countries,  our  life  as  free  men,  craved  e.xpression. 

In  1N23,  before  the  {jreat  events  at  Juinn  and  Ayacucho  and  while 
political  independence  still  hunj;  in  the  bahince,  Andres  Bello  was 
proclaiming  s|)iritual  independence:  the  first  of  his  Silrax  aiiiericaiinii 
summons  poetry,  “the  mistress  of  nations  and  of  kiiifrs”,  to  abandon 
Europe  lifrht  and  misery— and  to  seek  on  these  shores  of  the  Atlantic 
the  healthful  air  pleasinj:  to  its  inborn  simplicity.  The  form  was 
classic,  the  content  revolutionary.  It  was  this  Alociiclon  that  Juan 
Maria  Gutierrez  was  goinjr  to  put  as  a  symbol  at  the  head  of  our  first 
jireat  antholofiy,  Iai  America  Poetica,  published  in  184(i.  The.  second 
of  Bello’s  Silcas,  three  years  later — which  sanj;  the  praise  of  agriculture 
in  the  Torrid  Zone  while  hiding  behind  the  placid  imperial  shades  of 
Horace  and  Virgil  the  “return  to  nature”,  that  catchword  of  the 
revolutionaries  of  the  eighteenth  century — traced  the  whole  nineteenth 
century  program  of  material  aggrandizement,  with  eulture  as  tlie  mean 
and  the  crown.  Nor  was  that  patriarch,  a  creator  of  civilization, 
alone  in  being  kindled  by  the  spirit  of  new  life  and  prophecy:  the  an- 
nunciatory  bonfire  leapt,  like  that  of  Agamemnon,  from  summit  to 
summit,  and  glowed  in  Olmedo’s  hymn  of  victory,  in  the  novels  and 
the  humanitarian  and  democratic  campaigns  of  Fernandez  de  Lizardi, 
even  in  the  cielitos  and  the  dialogues  in  gaucho  style  of  Bartolome 
Hidalgo. 

A  few  years  later  appeared  another  new  generation,  forgetful  ami 
discontented.  In  Europe,  as  we  used  to  hear  or  to  see  for  ourselves, 
romanticism  was  awakening  the  voices  of  the  nations.  Our  fathers 
seemed  absurd  to  us  when  they  sang  in  classic,  odes  the  romantic 
adventure  of  our  independence.  Komanticisni  would  open  the  way 
to  truth,  would  teach  us  to  fulfill  ourselves.  That  was  the  belief  of 
Esteban  Echeverna,  a  minor  artist  e.xcept  for  a  few  descriptions,  stark 
in  outline  and  with  disconnected  content,  but  an  eminent  theorist. 
“The  spirit  of  the  century”,  he  said,  “today  leads  nations  to  free 
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tlieinsolves,  to  enjoy  not  only  tlieir  political  iiulependonce,  but  their 
philosophical  and  literary  independence  as  well.”  And  among  the 
youths  who  followed  him,  who  belonged  to  that  Argentine  generation 
which  was  the  spokesman  for  the  continent,  there  was  always  much 
talk  of  “citizenship  in  art  as  well  as  in  politics”,  and  of  “literature 
which  flies  the  national  coloi-s.” 

Our  literature  avidly  absorbed  water  from  all  the  native  streams: 
nature;  rural  life,  stationary  or  nomadic;  native  tradition;  memories 
of  the  colonial  e|)och;  great  deeds  of  the  liberatoi-s;  the  politi(‘al 
agitation  of  the  moment.  .  .  .  The  Hood  of  romaticism  last(‘d  a  hmg 


THK  llorSK  OK  COI.CM. 

HC.S  SANTO  OOMINOO. 

'ITiruUKli  a  ruined  window  uf 
(he  iiouse  of  Diepu  Culoti. 
eldest  sun  of  (he  great 
admiral,  is  seen  the  remains 
of  an  arched  door.  Huilt 
lietween  I.IIU  and  1514.  it  is 
one  of  the  oldest  structures 
tiuilt  by  Kuroi>eans  in  the 
.New  World. 
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time,  too  long,  since  under  the  prete.xt  of  inspiration  and  spontaneity 
it  fostered  laziness  and  drowned  many  seeds  which  it  hoped  to  nourish. 
.  .  .  When  the  waters  began  to  recede,  not  after  the  Biblical  forty 
days,  but  after  forty  years,  they  left  behind  great  patches  of  weeds, 
some  e.xotic  shrubs,  and  two  luxuriant  trees,  sturdy  as  the  ombu: 
Facumio  and  Martin  Fierro. 

Discontent  finally  brought  about  the  requisite  insurrection:  the 
generation  which  scandalized  the  public  under  the  modest  title  of 
mwlernist  revolted  against  romantic  laziness  and  imposed  upon 
itself  severe  ami  discriminating  rules.  It  found  its  examples  in 
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Europe,  but  did  its  thinking  in  America.  “(This  generation]  is  like  a 
family,”  said  one  of  it,  Marti  the  fascinating,  the  dazzling,  “it  began 
by  imitating  the  recherche  and  has  reached  the  stage  of  fluent  and 
concise  elegance  and  of  the  sincere  artistic  expression,  brief  and  clear- 
cut,  of  personal  sentiment  and  direct  creole  judgment.”  (’reole 
judgment!  Or  again,  “The  kind  of  literature  we  must  seek  is  that 
which  broadens  and  reveals,  that  which  draws  from  the  bleeding 
pulp  the  sound  and  juicy  kernel  of  the  tropical  almond,  that  which 
fortifies  and  uplifts  the  heart  of  America.”  .Similarly,  although  Kuht*n 
Dario  hated,  in  the  introduction  to  Prosas  projanas,  “the  life  and  times 
in  which  it  was  his  lot  to  be  born”,  yet  he  founded  the  Recisfa  de 
America,  who.se  name  describes  its  j)rogram,  and  in  the  course  of 
time  became  the  author  of  the  iambics  against  Roosevelt,  of  the 
Canto  a  la  Argentina,  and  of  the  Vlaje  a  Nicaragua.  And  it  was 
Rodd,  the  enthusiastic  commentator  of  Prosas  projanas,  who  later 
declared,  in  a  study  of  Montalvo,  that  “only  those  have  achieved 
greatness  in  America  who  have  developed,  by  word  or  by  (h>ed,  an 
American  sentiment.  ” 

Now,  thirty  years  later,  there  is  again  in  Spanish  America  a  restless 
generation,  irritated  with  its  elders  atiul  promising  to  work  seriously 
in  search  of  a  genuine  expression. 

- PkDRO  HENKfgUEX  Ure.Sa. 


ECrADOR 
ON  PICHINCHA* 

One  day  a  boy  climbed  to  the  heights  of  Pichincha ;  he  was  only  a 
child,  yet  he  knew  where  he  was,  and  had  his  head  and  his  heart  full 
of  the  battle.  The  mountain  in  the  clouds,  with  its  scarf  of  mist 
falling  down  to  its  waist,  seemed  a  masked  giant,  terrifying.  The 
city  of  Quito,  at  its  feet,  lifted  its  thousand  towers  to  heaven:  the 
green  hills  of  this  lovely  city,  fresh  and  graceful,  surround  her  like 
gigantic  uncut  emeralds,  set  with  apparent  carelessness  in  her  broad 
girdle.  Rome,  the  city  of  hills,  has  neither  so  many  nor  more  beautiful 
ones.  A  sound  barely  reached  the  heights;  it  w’as  confused,  vague, 
fantastic,  that  sound  composed  of  a  thousand  sounds,  that  voice 
composed  of  a  thousand  voices,  always  emanating  and  ascending 
from  great  towns!  The  ringing  of  bells,  the  beat  of  hammers,  the 
neighing  of  horses,  the  barking  of  dogs,  the  creaking  of  carts,  and  the 
thousand  laments  coming  from  no  one  knows  where,  sighs  of  shadows, 
uttered  perhaps  by  hunger  from  its  fireless  dwelling  and  rising  on 
high  to  mingle  with  the  laughter  of  pleasure  and  infect  it  with  melan¬ 
choly.  The  boy  beard,  heard  with  his  eyes  and  with  his  soul,  heard 

■  From  “I.<>s  heroes  de  la  emaDciiHU'iuti  de  la  raza  bispauoainericaDa  Siniuu  Holfvar”,  iu  “Siete 
Tratados”,  Oarnier  Heruiauas,  Paris,  u.d. 


QUITO,  ECUADOR. 

“.\t  the  feet  of  Pichinoha  the  city  of  Quito  lifts  its  thousand  towers  to  heaven:  the  preen  hills  of  this  lovely- 
city  surround  her  like  pipantic  uncut  emeralds.” 


the  silence,  as  it  says  in  the  Scriptures;  he  heard  the  past,  he  heard 
the  battle.  Where  had  Sucre  been?  Perhaps  here,  on  this  very 
spot,  on  this  "reen  stair;  there  is  where  he  passed  by,  farther  over  is 
where  he  broke  into  a  run,  ami  finally,  on  that  side  he  shot  at  the 
fleeinj;  Spaniards. 

The  boy  caujjht  si^ht  of  a  white  hone,  a  htuic  lialf  hidden  amid  the 
j;rass  and  the  wildllowers;  he  went  over  and  picketl  it  up.  Had  it 
beloiified  to  one  of  the  royalists?  Had  it  helonj;ed  to  one  of  the 
patriots?  Was  it  a  holy  or  an  aeeursed  hone?  Child,  do  not  say 
that!  There  may  have  been  accursed  men;  there  are  no  accursed 
hones.  You  should  know  that  death,  although  cold  as  ice,  is  a  fire 
which  purifies  the  body;  first  it  corrupts  it,  decomposes  it,  dissolves 
it;  then  it  deodorizes  and  cleanses  it.  The  bones  of  the  dead,  washed 
by  the  rain,  shaped  by  the  air,  polished  by  the  hand  of  time,  are  the 
remains  of  the  human  race,  not  of  this  nor  of  that  man.  No,  the 
hones  of  our  enemies  are  not  enemy  hones;  they  are  the  remains  of  our 
fellow  men.  Child,  do  not  throw  this  away  in  disdain.  .  .  .  The 
bones  of  our  fathers  who  died  on  Pichincha  are  now  the  prize  of 
nothingness;  their  very  dust  has  taken  a  more  subtle  form,  turned 
into  spirit,  and  disappeared  into  the  invisible  amphora  in  which 
eternity  gathers  the  members  of  the  human  race. 


— Juan  Montalvo. 
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KL  SALVADOR 
THE  SHADE  OF  THE  WILD  FIG  TREE 

The  wild  fig  trpc.  forms  nn  integral  part  of  the  rural  liome.  It  is 
something  whieh  is  included  in  the  inventory,  together  with  the  yoke 
of  oxen,  the  milch  heifer,  a  couple  of  fattening  pigs,  five  or  six  hens, 
the  pair  of  indispensable  roosters,  the  scrawny  dog  —a  wonder  in 
following  the  track  of  the  mountain  lion — with  the  pichwood  plough, 
shiny  from  much  handling,  with  the  musket  and  the  pair  of  farm 
knives.  The  fig  tree — young  or  already  decaying;  thick  with  shining 
foliage  or  hare  and  crippled;  pyramidal  in  shape  or  stretched  out  like 
an  enameled  parasol  -is  a  part  of  the  “assets”  of  the  laborer. 

Inextricably  interwoven  with  it  are  memories  which,  when  recalled, 
seem  pictures  painted  in  gay  colors,  dimmed  by  a  veil  of  intense 
melancholy. 

It  was  under  the  fig  tree  tliat  there  was  dancing  and  singing,  and 
libations  were  poured  to  everyone’s  fill  at  the  marriage  of  the  oldest 
daughter,  who  flew  far  from  the  farm,  far  from  the  protective  shade 
of  the  family  tree,  and  went  with  her  partner,  a  decent  hard-w'orking 
youth,  to  build  her  nest  among  the  coffee  estates  on  the  slopes  of  the 
volcano.  It  was  under  the  fig  tree,  too,  that  one  tragic  night,  the 
friendly  neighbors  helped  to  keej)  vigil  over  the  body  of  the  little  one 
who  had  been  carried  to  heaven  by  the  last  smallpox  epidemic. 

Under  the  fig  tree  stands  the  unyoked  cart,  its  tongue  pointing  to 
heaven,  stiff  as  a  poker.  And  within  the  cool  shade  are  the  receptacle 
for  husking  rice;  the  watering-trough  for  the  hens,  machete-hewn  from 
the  trunk  of  an  avocado  tree;  the  stone  (*n  which  the  machetes  are 
shari>ened.  There  to«>  stamls  the  wooden  sugar  press,  covered  with  a 
coat  of  bagasse,  and  the  oven  with  its  little  iron  kettle,  protei'fed  by 
a  dented  sheet  of  zinc. 

Under  the  fig  tree  gaither  the  fjimily  amd  their  relatives  from  aill 
airound;  there,  in  the  green  corn  season,  they  feast  on  the  Itiiacalen 
of  succulent  corn,  washed  down  with  a  few  swallows  of  the  local 
drink;  dance  some  turns  of  the  boston  or  the  mazurka;  and,  to  tin* 
rhythm  of  the  accordion  or  the  guitar,  sing  those  tunes  which,  in 
their  simplicity,  are  as  fraagrant  ais  damp  mignonette. 

When  the  saint—  one  of  the  many  which,  in  the  airms  of  messengers, 
(raversed  the  whole  valley — when  8t.  Jerome,  St.  Lucy,  St.  Anthony 
of  the  Mountain,  or  St.  Nicholas  the  Bishop  honors  the  farm  with  his 
visit,  it  is  under  the  fig  tree  that  the  feasting  takes  place.  It  is  there 
that  the  assembled  guests  attack  with  formidable  appetites  the  plat¬ 
ters  of  smoking  tamales,  the  golden  cakes,  the  spongy  corn  bread, 
the  savory  cheesecakes,  at  the  same  time  emptying  great  pots  of 
coffee  and  bottles  of  national  liquor  which  pretends  to  be  vermouth. 

■"  Kroiii  “Kl  libro  del  IrdpiL'o”,  liiipretilH  Nm  ioiial  de  Kl  SnlvHilor,  lia.'i. 
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Under  the  fi}r  tree  sliiinhers  the  fiiriiihand  as  he  wails  until  the  heat 
of  the  sun  shall  have  been  s|)ent  before  he  takes  up  his  task  apiin. 
There,  pillowed  on  sprawlinjr  roots  and  eoinfortably  eouehed  on  earth 
littered  with  wisps  of  dry  straw,  he  lies  stretehed  out  snorinj:,  lulled 
by  tbe  dronin*'  of  the  swarm  of  bees  whieb  haunt  a  deep  creviee  in 
the  trunk  of  the  proteetin^  tree. 

In  the  afternoons,  all  the  farm  hands  congregate  there  after  stop¬ 
ping  work,  and  gather  in  a  circle  around  their  rustic  meal;  and  there 
jokes  pass,  spicy  remarks  fly  around,  crude  stories  are  told,  and  sorrows 


AN'  AMATK  TRKE  OF  El, 
SAIAADOK. 

'I’lic  Hiiiiite,  or  wild  fip  tree, 
‘■forms  HTi  inteiiral  jiarl  of 
the  rural  home  of  El  Sal¬ 
vador.  Without  the  tree, 
somethin)!  would  l)e  missin): 
in  farm  life." 


of  rund  homes  arc  brought  to  light.  The  shade  of  the  fig  tree  serves 
these  poor  folks  as  a  sort  of  club.  Witbout  the  fig  tree  in  the  patio, 
something  would  be  missing  in  farm  life. 

Under  the  fig  tree  the  Cross  is  set  up  at  the  coming  of  May,  damp 
with  the  first  rains.  There  the  altar  is  raised,  to  which  the  fields 
send  as  offerings  all  the  rich  treasure  of  their  fruits,  their  flowers, 
their  foliage. 

The  fig  tree  sings.  .  .  .  The  birds  seek  it  out,  as  the  safest  place 

to  build  their  nests.  As  morning  dawns,  confusion  reigns  in  its 
branches.  The  cock,  before  jumping  to  earth,  utters  from  its  branches 
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his  last  clarion  calls,  which  reecho  sonorously.  The  hens  cackle, 
the  “bug:lers”,  which  dwell  hifrh  up  in  their  "arret,  start  a  frrand 
fight.  The  “buglers”  are  the  most  impetuous  of  birds.  And  the 
chattering  guacalchlaft,  muttering  like  old  gossips,  take  counsel  in 
the  lower  branches.  In  the  afternoons,  when  the  sun  sinks  behind 
the  hills,  the  toad  croaks  and  croaks,  well  sheltered  in  the  same  deep 
crevice  where  at  the  siesta  hour  the  swarm  of  bees  hovered,  buzzing. 

The  fig  tree  is  sacred,  untouchable.  There  is  no  hatchet  which 
would  dare  profane  its  trunk.  Old  age  will,  in  due  time,  make  it 
its  prey.  Its  bark  will  fall  off;  the  present  crevice  will  become  deeper 
and  deeper;  its  branches  will  be  injured;  its  leaves  will  say  goodby 
forever.  Even  the  hens  will  abandon  it;  they  will  go  in  search  of 
another  shelter.  And  the  poor  fig  tree,  standing  like  a  dusty  skele¬ 
ton,  will  remain  alone,  abandoned,  in  the  middle  of  the  patio, 
opposite  the  farm,  whose  thatched  roof  will  never  again  be  darkened 
by  its  shade. 

— .Vrtcko  Ambro<u. 


(JUATEMALA 

GUATEMALAN  ARCHAEOLOGY  " 

A  United  States  writer  has  said  that  some  countries  having  suh- 
lime  historical  associations  are,  like  Egpyt,  without  natural  beauty, 
while  in  others  where  Xature  is  marvelous,  like  the  Amazon  Basin, 
there  is  nothing  outstanding  to  unite  their  heauty  to  the  progress  of 
mankind.  Guatemala  offers,  he  continued,  an  inimitable  harmony 
of  unique  landscapes  and  august  evocations  of  the  past;  its  land  was 
made  for  the  scholar  and  the  airtist. 

He  spoke  the  ahsolute  truth.  We  can  |)ass  over  its  luitural  heaiuties 
because  the  theme  is  inexhaustihlc  and  words  are  inad(‘<piate  t(»  <'on- 
vey  any  idea  of  them.  Of  its  historic  monuments  we  csin  say  some¬ 
thing,  although  briefly. 

Guatemala  is  one  of  the  richest  pre-Uolumhiari  archaeologicid  fields. 
A  large  part  of  it  was  the  home  of  one  of  the  finest  examples  of 
American  civilization,  and  there  one  of  the  three  great  Spanish  capi¬ 
tals  flourished;  its  ruins  are  unrivaled  in  extent  and  importiinee  on 
the  continent. 

In  territory  today  included  within  the  houndaries  of  the  Republic 
of  Guatemala,  the  Maya  civilization  left  monumental  remains  which 
have  justly  caught  the  attention  of  the  modern  world.  Such  are  the 
great  cities  in  the  Peten  region  -  Tikal,  Naranjo,  Piedras  Negras, 
Uaxactun— older  than  those  of  Uxmal  and  Chichen  Itza  in  Yucatan. 

Uxactfin  is  the  oldest  city  belonging  to  the  Maya  empire  that  has 
been  found  to  date.  The  stele  discovered  in  tlje  principal  temple  on 


u  From  “Un  Pueblo  en  Marcha.” 
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MAYA  MONTMEXTS  IX  GUATEMALA. 


At  (Vuiriguft  and  other  sites,  monolithic  stelae  remain  as  monuments  to  the  Maya  Em|>ire. 


the  site  bears  witness  to  that,  for  on  it  is  inscribed  the  date  14  Katun 
8  Baotun  of  the  Maya  chronology,  which  corresponds  approximately 
to  the  j’ear  (58  A.D. 

Two  hundred  miles  south  of  Uxactun  lie  the  Maya  ruins  of  Qui- 
riguii,  the  most  accessible  of  all  since  they  are  not  far  from  the 
Atlantic  railway,  to  the  north  of  the  Motagua  River.  There  have 
been  found  nine  stelae,  seven  altars,  monolithic  animals,  and  many 
i  embankments,  terraces,  and  traces  of  buildings  of  carved  stone,  all 

dominated  by  a  great  temple  on  the  top  of  a  hill.  These  remains 
are  all  in  what  was  the  principal  square  of  the  city,  where  the  nation 
celebrated  its  civic  and  religious  festivals. 

The  oldest  dated  monument  in  Quirigua  belongs  to  the  year  471 
A.D.  The  remains  of  buildings  and  numerous  beautifully  carved 
monuments  show  that  in  its  prime  the  city  was  one  of  great  area  and 
importance. 

.W>8:.’— .‘H  — Bull.  3 - 5 
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Tliese  ruins  wc'ro  first  studied  in  1840,  by  Cutlierwood,  according 
to  his  traveling  companion,  John  L.  Stephens,  in  Ids  hook  Incident'^  of 
Travel  in  Central  America,  Chiapas,  and  Yucatan.  In  1857  they  were 
visited  hy  Dr.  Karl  von  Scherzer,  a  German,  who  also  wrote  a  brief  ^ 

description  of  them.  Professor  Maudslay  took  plaster  casts  of  the 
Quirigua  monuments  to  Europe  and  published  noteworthy  rej)roduc- 
tions  of  them  in  the  second  volume  of  the  archaeological  section  of  1 

his  Biologia  Centrali  Americana.  They  have  also  been  minutely 
studied  by  the  United  States  scholar,  Sylvanus  G.  Morley. 

Another  Maya  center  consists  of  the  cities  of  Chacula  and  Quen 
Santo,  in  the  Department  of  Iluehuetenango,  which  were  eareftdly 
studied  by  the  German  professor,  Eduard  Seler. 

On  the  Pacific  coast,  too,  important  remains  e.xist.  The  ruins  of 
Santa  Lucia  Cotzumalguapa,  in  the  Department  of  Escuintla,  were 
discovered  in  1866.  These  monuments  impressed  the  famous  Colom¬ 
bian  scholar.  Dr.  Pastor  Ospina,  who  maintained  that  they  antedated 
the  emigration  from  Anahuac  (Mexico)  and  belonged  to  the  myste¬ 
rious  civilization  which  sowed  cities  over  the  lands  bordering  the  Gulfs 
of  Me.xico  and  of  Honduras. 

The  ruins  are  magnificent  and,  according  to  Habel,  contain  the 
most  interesting  sculpture  in  the  New  World.  Not  far  from  them 
are  the  ruins  of  Pantaledn,  studied  by  Dr.  J.  F.  Bransford,  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  and  by  Lieutenant  Vreeland,  U.S.N.,  who 
made  drawings  of  the  figures  carved  on  the  monoliths.  Finally,  and 
in  the  same  zone,  lie  the  ruins  of  El  Baul,  studied  in  1923  In*  Dr. 
Waterman,  a  professor  of  archaeolog}'  of  the  University  of  California.  « 

— Jose  llouafocEZ  Cekxa. 


HAITI 

THE  CITADEL  LAFERR1£RE  ‘s 

I  have  already  said,  and  I  repeat  the  statement  with  pride,  that  it 
was  a  Haitian  oflicer,  Henry  Besse,  who  built  it.  If  the  value  of  a 
work  lies  in  the  effort  made  and  the  difficulties  overcome,  the  Citadel 
Laferriere  is  a  masterpiece  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word.  We  are 
nearly  five  thousand  feet  above  sea  level;  unfathomable  abysses  sur¬ 
round  us  on  all  sides;  the  path  which  has  led  us  to  this  summit  is 
invisible,  and  one  would  say  that  there  were  no  longer  any  means  of 
returning  to  the  world.  Now  look  behind  you.  There  is  the  mighty 
wall,  a  mountain  upon  another  mountain,  which  lifts  almost  to  the 
skies  its  crown  of  wild  juniper,  growing  as  it  lists  on  the  broad  expanse. 
The  wall,  pierced  with  several  regular  rows  of  embrasures,  still  dis¬ 
plays  a  few  melancholy  silent  copper  mouths  which  have  escaped  the 
junk  shop. 


u  From  “Choses  Haltiennes”,  Paris,  1896. 
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offifUl  phutocraph,  Piiljlic  Works  A  liiiiDintralion.  Haiti. 


THE  CITADEL  OF  LA  FERRIERE,  HAITI. 

On  a  mountain  iieak,  siirrountletl  by  dwp  abys-ses,  is  siluatetl  the  stronchoUl  erected  in  1!S06  by  Henri 
Christ ophe,  the  Kint:  who  rose  from  slavery. 

If  the  eye  measures  in  astonishment  the  height  of  these  walls,  if 
their  breadth  provokes  wonder,  the  enceinte  is  no  less  worthy  of  ad¬ 
miration,  for  it  could  contain  an  army.  Well  then!  Make  an  esti¬ 
mate,  compute  how  much  effort,  how  much  patience  and  genius  was 
necessary  to  transport  here  to  this  height  the  materials  needful  for 
such  an  enterprise— all  these  stones,  all  this  iron,  all  these  cannon, 
everything  that  went  into  this  prodigious  entablature  imposed  by  the 
will  of  one  man  on  this  mountain. 

It  was  on  the  Bonnet  a  I’Eveque  that  the  Citadel  Laferriere  was 
built.  When  it  is  e.xceptionally  clear,  the  fortress  may  be  seen 
from  Cap  Ilaitien,  but  that  is  seldom,  for  clouds  almost  always  hide  it 
from  view.  Christophe  had  dreamed  of  making  it  the  highway  of 
Haitian  independence.  Obsessed  with  the  thought  that  France  would 
try  to  reconquer  the  island,  he  wanted  to  build  a  stronghold  which 
would  be  the  center  of  resistance,  the  nucleus  from  which  the  defense 
would  radiate  at  every  point,  and  where,  in  case  of  supreme  danger, 
the  defenders  of  their  country  could  take  refuge  and  await  behind 
impregnable  ranqiarts  the  dawn  of  new  days.  No  expense  was 
spared  to  make  the  Citadel  worthy  of  its  destiny.  Christophe  felt 
that  he  was  the  soul  of  his  people  incarnate,  and  this  belief  made  him 
insensible  to  all  other  considerations.  With  mystic  disregard  he 
lavished  both  his  treasure  and  the  life  of  his  subjects.  History  gives 
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figures  for  neither  the  one  nor  tlie  other;  it  is  eviilent  that  countless 
human  creatures,  as  well  as  much  money,  were  spent  there.  Legend 
has  it  that  more  than  twenty  thousand  persons  perished  while  working 
on  that  modern  pyramid.  Let  us  not  follow  legend  blindly;  it  has 
seen  in  Christophe  only  a  savage  and  sanguinary  tyrant.  As  far  as 
legend  is  concerned,  the  Citadel  was  only  a  pretext  invented  to  deci¬ 
mate  his  people.  It  is  impossible  to  see  what  profit  he  eould  derive 
from  that.  But,  when  hatred  and  passion  alone  do  the  reasoning, 
they  are  incapable  of  passing  a  fair  judgment  on  a  nation,  a  man, 
or  a  deed. 

Full  of  his  idea,  strong  in  the  conviction  that  he  was  building  the 
Capitol  where,  in  a  last  assault,  the  Haitians  could  in  the  end  repulse 
the  invader,  Christophe,  his  eyes  fixed  on  his  dream,  probably  did 
seem  inexorable,  immovable.  He  directed,  he  supervised  the  works  in 
person.  The  smallest  digression,  the  slightest  negligence  were  severely 
punished.  Everv^one  put  his  hand  to  the  plough.  The  farmers  dug 
ditches  and  carried  stones;  the  women  and  the  children  carted  sand 
and  mortar;  and  Christophe’s  officers  watched  over  the  squads  lest 
zeal  should  flag.  .  .  . 

Laferri^re  was  built  in  vain,  because  events  took  a  course  which,  at 
the  time,  it  was  difficult  and  would  indeed  have  been  imprudent  to 
foresee.  Its  erection  was,  none  the  less,  incontestably  in  accord  with 
contemporary  logic.  That  it  never  served  any  purpose  matters  little. 
It  is  and  will  remain  one  of  the  most  beautiful  songs  in  our  heroic  cycle. 

Yet,  is  its  uselessness  a  proven  fact?  Beside  and  beyond  its  stra¬ 
tegic  value,  the  Citadel  is  a  living  example  of  Haitian  genius.  It 
proves  the  endeavor  of  which  that  genius  is  capable  and  what  can  be 
expected  from  it.  Were  that  the  only  result,  it  should  not  be  scorned. 
For,  just  as  one  tests  a  piece  of  steel  to  be  sure  of  its  quality,  it  is  not 
irrelevant  to  test  the  strength  of  a  people.  Christophe  did  so,  and 
that  is  the  philosophy  behind  the  monument  to  be  seen  on  the  crest 
of  the  Bonnet-a-l’Eveque.  It  was  a  lofty  philosophy  of  effort,  of 
toil,  of  discipline,  and  of  the  code  that  he  applied  to  himself  in  order 
to  make  it  prevail  in  his  dominions. 

- FRKOfiRIC  MaRCELIN. 


HONDURAS 

SANTA  LUCIA  and  LOS  ANGELES  VALLEY '» 

Any  one  leaving  Tegucigalpa  and  wishing  to  spend  pleasant  days 
and  quiet  nights  should  go  eastwards,  climb  the  steep  slope  of  Mololoa, 
pass  through  Santa  Lucia,  and  stop  in  the  picturesque  Los  Angeles 
Valley. 

>’  From  "I.ofturas  Xacionales”,  compiled  by  Miguel  Xavarro  h.,  Tegucigal|>a,  1931. 
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Tlie  roiul  .  .  .  passes  among  woods  of  pines  and  poplars,  oaks  and 
live  oaks.  .  .  .  Just  after  passing  the  peak  of  Mololoa  the  landscape 


changes;  nature  is  more  beautiful  and  the  atmosphere  purer  and 
clearer.  From  the  summit,  where  there  is  a  rude  cross,  erected  by  a 
devout  old  man,  Tegucigalpa  is  seen  for  the  last  time.  A  little  farther 
on,  there  is  an  agreeable  surprise:  the  view  of  Santa  Lucia  almost 
opposite,  on  another  mountain,  for  the  two  are  of  almost  the  same 
height.  .  .  .  This  historic  and  picturesque  town  looks  like  a  white 
nest  hanging  from  the  topmost  limb  of  a  stout  tree.  Only  a  miner, 
or  one  of  those  feudal  lords  who  sought  the  places  where  eagles  nest  to 
build  their  castles,  would  have  fi.xed  his  gaze  on  that  site,  it  is  so  lofty 
and  so  craggy.  The  town  seems  an  irregular  amphitheater,  its  seats 
formed  by  rows  of  houses,  almost  all  with  red  roofs  and  the  whitest 
of  walls.  By  day,  when  the  sun  lights  up  the  landscape,  the  sight  of 
Santa  Lucia  on  the  summit,  surrounded  by  green  pine  groves  and 
dominating  the  slopes,  is  beautiful,  interesting;  and  it  is  no  less  so  by 
night,  when  from  each  door  and  each  window  shine  rays  of  light, 
together  resembling  the  altar  illuminations  on  Maundy  Thursday. 
Santa  Lucia  was  one  of  the  first  mines  worked  by  the  Spaniards,  and 
is  among  the  richest  in  the  Republic.  The  ridge  rising  to  the  left  of 
the  village  church  has  produced  many  thousand  pesos,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  all  through  the  hills  are  rich  veins  of  silver.  Today  the 
mine  is  luu’dlj’  operated,  although  it  has  always  given  a  good  profit. 

Santa  Lucia  was  settled  by  Spaniards  of  unmi.\ed  race.  Historic 
traditions  testify  to  that,  as  does  the  dominant  type  of  its  present 
residents.  There  is  no  record  of  the  families  who  came  to  dwell 
there  and  enrich  themselves  from  this  mine.  There  is  only  a  wooden 
tablet  recently  found  in  the  church,  near  the  confessional;  on  it  is 
carved,  with  a  wealth  of  sculptural  adornment,  the  following 
inscription; 

Here  lien  hvrieil  Dohn  Inahti  liorba,  the  wife  of  Diego  Mexio. — Dieil  Jiil;/  25, 
toOS,  at  the  age  of  24  years.  Offer  a  pater  vaster  for  the  repose  of  her  sonl.  .  .  . 

.Vlthough  it  is  true  that  we  have  only  scratched  the  surface  of  our 
e.xtensive  and  extremely  rich  mines,  it  is  also  a  fact  that  the  Spaniards 
took  from  our  soil  almost  all  its  superficial  wealth.  The  hills  of 
Santa  Lucia  bear  traces  of  extensive  former  workings.  Records  show 
that  in  Spanish  times  more  than  a  million  marks  of  silver  were  taken 
from  this  mine.  In  the  year  1739  alone  there  were  sent  to  the 
national  mint  at  (luatemala  35,159  marks  5/8  ounces,  which  at  the 
lowest  rate  of  convei-sion—  eleven  coins  and  a  half,  as  was  then  the 
custom — would  make  the  production  worth  302,217.40  pesos.  Most 
of  that  sum  was  taken  from  the  former  District  of  Tegucigalpa. 

So  many  millions  were  extracted  that,  according  to  a  well-known 
story,  at  one  single  time  the  people  of  Santa  Lucia  presented  to  a 
king  of  Spain  [Philip  II]  500,000  duros!  It  is  said  that  the  favored 


A  MINIVO  TOW.V  OF  HON'IIUKAS. 

“The  town  seems  an  irrepular  amphitheater,  its  seats  f<>rnie<l  hy  rows  of  houses,  almost 'all  with  re<l  roofs 
and  the  whitest  of  walls.” 

monarch  rpcijirocatcd  this  nuijrnificcnt  {rift  hv  prcsontinjr  tliem  with 
a  crucifix,  a  silver  «rilt  chalice,  an  incense  hurner,  a  candlestick,  and 
some  candelabra,  all  of  the  same  metal.  In  those  times  such  a  <rift 
was  worthy  of  a  "enerous  kinjr,  and  was  considered  jiriceless  by 
the  believers  of  the  period.  It  is  true  that  any  one  would  have 
agreed  to  make  an  even  more  splendid  gift  than  that  of  the  king,  in 
return  for  the  aforesaid  half  million;  hut  that  a  sovereign  of  those 
times  should  deign  to  acknowledge  a  present  from  his  vassals  was 
something  of  great  worth,  something  which  would  never  cease  being 
a  topic  of  conversation,  as  it  is  indeed  to  this  day.  .  .  . 

The  mountain  which  separates  Santa  Lucia  from  I^ts  Angeles  Valley 
is  the  roughest  and  highest  section  of  the  road,  hut  one  hardly  notices 
that,  since  he  proceeds  with  his  gaze  fixed  on  the  magnificent  view. 
The  whole  mountain  is  covered  with  tall,  graceful  pines;  the  oldest 
are  hung  with  a  grayish  parasitic  growth,  so  that  they  look  like 
the  giants  of  oriental  tales  with  long  beards  sweeping  the  ground  and 
long  locks  covered  with  the  snow  of  age.  The  air  on  those  heights 
is  of  the  purest,  and  is  impregnated  with  the  penetrating  and  resinous 
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oiKir  of  the  pines.  As  the  wind,  blowinjr  liard  or  gently,  jiasses 
through  the  brandies  of  these  oentur\'-old  forests,  it  makes  what  we 
call  “the  music  of  the  mountain.” 

On  descending  the  slope  the  town  and  almost  all  Ixis  Angeles 
Valley  can  be  discerned.  One’s  eyes  welcome  that  splendid  smiling 
aspect  of  nature.  The  panorama  is  enchanting:  wide  horizons 
mingle  with  or  disappear  in  the  dark  green  of  distant  pine  groves 
and  the  sapphire  blue  of  a  cloudless,  serene,  and  brilliant  sky.  The 
valley,  which  is  quite  extensive,  is  surrounded  with  lovely  mountains. 
The  town  is  built  almost  entirely  about  one  long  street;  from  the 
heights  the  coquettish  white  houses  can  be  seen  among  groves  of  tall, 
thick  orange  trees,  which  in  the  spring  perfume  the  Valley  with  the 
delicious  aroma  of  their  blossoms. 

— Makco  AriiKLic)  Soto. 


MEXKX) 

THE  COLONIAL  CITY:  MEXICO  “ 

From  the  towers  of  the  cathedral,  the  city  of  Me.xico  is  a  vast  gray 
plain,  furrowed  in  all  directions  by  the  straight  or  sinuous  lines  of  its 
streets.  Its  distant  confines  are  barely  distinguishable  to  the  naked 
eye,  and  the  most  distant  houses  melt,  at  times,  into  the  horizon.  In 
the  afternoon,  at  dusk,  when  the  light  of  the  sun  gleams  only  on  the 
tops  of  the  buildings  and  the  streets  begin  to  lose  their  outlines  among 
the  micoming  shadows,  Mexico  is  once  again  the  old  colonial  city  of 
some  centuries  ago.  From  up  there,  the  evidences  of  modern  life  are 
lost:  the  details  which  recent  civilization  has  imposed  disappear,  and 
only  the  gray  bulk  of  the  buildings  and  the  green  blur  of  the  parks 
are  discernible,  as  on  a  misty  canvas.  But  against  the  fading  after- 
mum  light  stands  out,  clear  and  unmistakable,  every  prominence  in 
town,  everything  which  rises  above  the  roofs  and  outlines  of  the 
buildings. 

And  there,  on  every  side,  are  towers,  the  ancient  towers  of  churches, 
tumvents,  chapels,  and  hermitages;  high  two-storied  towers,  slim  and 
tall,  pierced  by  light  as  it  passes  through  their  windows;  squat 
towers,  like  stone  cubes,  which  shelter  a  single  bell;  towers  with 
pointed  finials  topped  with  iron  crosses;  round  towers  with  stone 
crt»sses;  gniy  towers,  blackened  by  the  rain  and  the  ages;  or  white 
ones  shining  in  the  sun,  residents  of  the  humbler  quarters,  neighbors 
of  simple  folk,  of  miracle-working  Christs,  and  of  the  bees  which 
store  honey  in  their  corners;  some,  with  sturdy  bronze  bells  green 
with  age;  others,  with  tiny  bells  that  whirl  around  thick  beams 
painted  with  vivid  colors,  and  little  bells  that  never  cease  calling, 

•  From  “Lefturas  para  Mujeres",  selectwl  by  Gabriela  Mistral.  Mexico,  1924. 
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TMK  FORMER  CONVENT  OF  CHCHi  nrSCO,  MEXICO  CITY 

“On  every  side  in  Mexico  ('ity  are  lowers  and  iloines:  hitih  two-storied  lowers  pierce*!  liy  linlii.  s<|uat 
towers  like  stone  culies.  pray  lowers  lilackene*!  by  llie  rain  am!  the  ages.  l>rilliant  lowers  with  IkhmIs  of 
glare*!  tile.” 

sliiikeii  by  tbo  ropes  which  pious  women  pull  from  the  sacristy; 
brilliant  towers,  with  hoods  of  glazed  tile;  towers  of  varicolored 
majolica  with  iron  grills,  like  Arabian  belvederes;  towers  whose 
niches  shelter  dusty  terra  cotta  saints,  either  forsaken,  now  the 
resting-place  of  hats,  or  gay,  hedight  with  paper  flowers  and  garlands 
of  oak  leaves. 

And  the  domes!  The  dome  of  La  Santisima,  which  looks  like  a 
compote;  the  dome  of  La  Soledad,  massive  and  grave,  with  white 
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medallions  on  its  blackish  stone;  the  dome  of  the  Chapel  of  Our  Lord 
of  Santa  Teresa,  tall  and  slim,  with  its  little  lantern  resemblinji  a 
Chinese  jar;  that  of  Loreto,  a  snail  sticking  out  the  two  sharp  horns  of 
its  turrets;  that  of  Santa  Ines,  which  always  wears  festive  garb,  with 
orange  and  blue  trimmings;  that  of  La  Ensenanza,  the  biretta  of  a 
doctor  of  theology;  that  of  La  Encarnacidn,  which  supplicates  heaven 
in  white  enamel;  that  of  Santa  Catalina,  broad  and  Hat,  with  a  fringe 
of  windows;  low  and  polygonal  domes;  domes  girdled  with  pilasters; 
egg-shaped  domes;  vast  domes  made  to  shelter  below,  at  the  altars  of 
the  churches,  the  magnificence  of  the  liturgy,  and  to  reecho  in  their 
vaulted  walls  the  thunder  of  the  organs;  or  small  and  simple  domes, 
welcoming  the  voices  of  children  in  white  afternoons  during  the  month 
of  Mary,  and  the  cooing  of  doves  on  hot  July  mornings  in  the  valley 
of  Mexico. 

On  every  hand  the  salients  of  the.  buildings  offer  a  vision  of  the 
colonial  city.  Now  it  is  the  finials  which  rise  above  the  facades  of 
mansions,  of  old  schools,  of  temples;  those  over  there  belong  to  the 
house  of  the  conquistador;  these  others,  to  the  royal  palace;  here  still 
stand  those  which  top  the  Seminary  of  San  Ildefonso;  over  there 
those  of  the  home  of  the  Conde  del  Valle  de  Orizaba  are  still  dis¬ 
tinguishable;  see  how,  like  Chinese  porcelain  turrets,  those  of  the  House 
of  Tiles  stand  out.  And  all  are  of  stone,  white,  gray,  black;  finials 
which  seem  the  caps  of  graduates  of  the  ancient  university;  rough 
Franciscan  finials,  made  to  crown  fortresses  and  support  the  harque¬ 
buses  that  defended  the  Faith;  barroque  pinnacles  with  pompous 
ornamentation;  pyramidal  battlements;  barbarous  finials,  worked  by 
conscientious  artisans;  finials  shaped  like  balls,  like  flames,  like  leaves, 
like  censers,  like  urns.  .  .  . 

Down  below,  the  city  has  lost  its  contours;  the  people  are  shadows 
which  glide  hurriedly  along;  the  Angelus sounds;  from  the  streets  rises 
a  dull  murmur  of  voices  and  of  wheels;  over  the  western  hills  a  violet 
light  is  slowly  fading;  the  towers,  the  domes,  the  battlements  are 
outlined  against  the  sky  like  silhouettes  on  a  screen.  At  this  hour 
and  from  the  tower  across  the  way,  Don  Francisco  Cervantes  Salazar 
must  be  contemplating  the  city,  his  old  city.  Below,  the  shade  of 
Sefior  Don  Carlos  de  Sigiienza  y  Cldngora  passes,  on  his  way  to  his 
home  in  the  neighboring  street  of  the  Hospital  del  Amor  de  Dios. 
Near  the  Palace  are  armed  men;  perhaps  they  are  the  halberdiers 
mounting  guard.  At  this  very  minute,  over  there  across  the  Plaza, 
the  city  council  is  discussing  a  grant  of  water  which  has  been  solicited 
by  Anton  (lallo,  the  architect.  .  .  . 

Suddenly,  as  if  the  curtain  had  gone  up  on  a  stage,  ten  thousand 
electric  lights  are  lit  throughout  the  city. 

— Gen.\ro  Estrada. 
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THE  PAX  AMKHICAX  UXIOX 


NICARAGUA 
MY  VISIT  TO  NICARAGUA 

After  iifteen  years  of  absence,  I  wanted  to  see  my  native  land  ajrain. 
I  felt  a  sort  of  homesickness  for  the  tropics — for  the  landscape,  for 
the  people,  for  the  thinjrs  1  had  known  in  my  childhood  and  early 
youth:  the  cathedral;  the  old  house,  roofed  with  Moorish  tiles,  in 
which  my  mind  was  awakened  and  I  learned  to  read;  mj’  great-aunt, 
almost  a  hundred  years  old,  who  was  still  living;  the  childhood  friends 
whom  death  had  respected,  and  one  or  another  of  my  pretty  sweet¬ 
hearts,  today  plump  and  prolific  mothers  through  the  productive 
action  of  time.  Fifteen  years  of  absence  .  .  .  Buenos  Aires,  Madrid, 
Paris,  and  many  comings  and  goings  on  the  continent.  1  thought  one 
fine  day:  I  will  go  to  Nicaragua.  I  remembered  the  feel  of  the  torrid 
sun  and  the  sight  of  the  high  volcanoes  with  lakes  of  blue  water  in 
their  former  craters,  like  vast  Demetrian  cups  full  of  liquid  sky,  .  .  . 

Once  in  the  capital,  which  I  found  had  been  rebuilt  and  beautified 
during  the  years  I  had  been  wandering  about,  1  left  for  a  coffee 
hacienda  in  the  nearby  mountains.  And  there  I  enjoyed  sights  only 
to  be  found  in  those  fertile  and  sunny  lands  where,  in  the  free-blowing 
musical  winds,  the  glorious  dawns  and  sunsets,  or  the  nights  canopied 
with  diamonds,  wonder  and  marvel  still  flourish.  .  .  . 

I  admired  again  the  luxury  of  country  life  in  the  depths  of  the 
mountains.  They  are  reached  on  horseback;  the  nearer  ones  are 
accessible  by  carriage.  As  the  capital  was  left  behind  and  the  climb 
begun  a  mild  fresh  temperature  succeeded  the  heat  of  the  city.  On 
either  side  of  the  road  farms  began  to  appear.  I  took  pleasure  in  the 
fragrant  vegetation,  the  coffee  groves  which  have  inspired  poets  in 
Central  America  and  the  West  Indies.  ,  .  . 

I  was  proud  to  see  on  both  sides  of  the  road  the  trees  laden  with 
their  red  fruit,  some  still  full  of  white  bloom  like  Dionysus’ 
wands . 

The  work  in  the  mountains  at  harvest  time  has  a  kind  of  pictur¬ 
esqueness  which  would  delight  Francis  Jammes.  Women  are  usually 
employed  at  this,  and  in  the  little  encampments  established  under 
the  trees  which  protect  the  coffee,  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  flocks  of 
children,  bearing  witness  to  the  fecundity  of  the  race.  There  are 
hammocks  stretched  under  the  red  fruit,  and  folksongs  usually  ac¬ 
company  the  work.  And  what  a  glory  of  vegetation,  what  a  triumph 
of  life  there  is  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see  after  the  ascent  to  the  height 
where  the  climate  has  changed,  and  the  air  is  fresh,  and  the  valleys 
extend  like  visions  of  Eden,  and  every  shade  of  green  is  visible,  and 
a  loud  murmur  comes  from  the  rustling  banana  plants,  from  the  enor- 

!•  From  “El  Viaje  a  N’icaragua",  Madrid,  1919. 


^  THE  CATHEDRAL  AT  LEON,  NICARAGUA. 

(The  remains  of  RuMn  Dario  rest  in  the  Cathedral  of  Leon,  the  city  where  he  sjwnt  i>art  of  his  boyhood  and 

where  he  died  in  1916. 

mous  and  oddly-shaped  trees  in  which  g:ray  stpiirrels  jump  and  cooing 
I  doves  flit  about,  as  well  as  different  kinds  of  woodpeckers  and  all  the 

i  winged  fauna  which  would  have  charmed  Ovid. 

X  From  the  top  of  the  sierras,  covered  with  farms.  Lake  Managua 

may  be  discerned  in  the  distance  and,  nearer  at  hand.  Lake  Nejapa. 
The  huge  volcanoes  seem,  in  the  clear  atmosphere  of  dusk,  e.xtraor- 
dinary  Fujiyamas  traced  on  cloudless  skies,  and  the  light,  diaph¬ 
anous  as  in  a  fine  watercolor,  heightens  the  illusion.  .  .  . 

The  banana  plant  lifts  its  cluster  of  green  taffeta  pennants,  on  which, 
;  when  it  rains,  the  water  beats  sonorous  tattoos;  and  the  different 

(  palm  trees  unfold,  the  low  ones,  like  peacocks,  with  wide  emerald 

\  fans;  the  taller  ones,  with  airy  wings;  the  very  tallest,  like  feather 

dusters,  proud,  under  their  plumes,  of  the  huge  half-open  flower, 
oily  and  golden,  of  the  vegetable  ivory  or  of  the  heavy  pendent  load 
of  coconuts,  whose  fresh  and  delicious  water  is  so  delightful  in  the 
'  dogdays. 

On  broad  and  flat  drying  floors  the  coffee  is  spread  in  the  sun, 
once  it  has  been  cut  and  gathered.  Then  it  will  pass  to  the  hulling 
machine,  which  will  leave  it  clean  and  ready  to  be  packed  in  the  hemp 
sacks  destined  for  Yankee  markets,  for  the  ports  of  Havre  or  Hamburg. 
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The  Xicaraguuii  yield  is  not  as  heavy  as  that  of  otlier  neighboring 
countries;  but  Nicaragua  produces  that  fine  berry,  superior  even  to 
Mocha  for  flavor  and  perfume,  which  is  known  as  peabean  coffee. 
A  good  cup  of  its  black  decoction,  well  jirepared,  contains  as  many 
problems  and  as  manj'  poems  as  a  bottle  of  ink. 

— Rub6n  Dario. 


PANAMA 

THE  LIBERATOR  •« 

About  the  middle  of  May,  1830,  there  descended  the  Magdalena 
River  one  of  those  crude  vessels,  known  as  champans,  which  at 
that  time  maintained  communication  between  the  coast  and  the 
plateau  of  New  (Iranada.  This  boat  was  conveying  from  Bogotd 
to  Cartagena  a  man  whom  his  companions  regarded  with  an  air  of 
mingled  respect  and  anxiety. 

He  was  short  in  stature,  slender  in  build,  and  of  swarthj’  complexion. 
His  (piick  movements  betrayed  a  nervous  and  active  temperament, 
and  yet  there  was  in  them  something  which  betokened  exhaustion 
of  physique  and  of  spirit.  His  large  black  pupils  possessed  that 
brilliancy  which  gives  a  flash  as  of  lightning  to  the  glance  of  the 
man  who  dominates  by  the  inherent  power  of  genius;  hut  they  were 
veiled  by  heavy  eyelids  under  wide  arching  brows,  giving  the 
traveler’s  face  an  expression  of  vague  yet  profound  sadness.  The 
energetic  countenance,  whose  sunken  temples  emphasized  the  majestic 
breadth  of  the  forehead,  was  that  of  a  young  man,  prematurely  aged. 
The  gray  hairs  which  lent  a  glint  of  steel  to  his  thick  curly  locks 
detracted  from  the  youthfulness  of  the  nobly  sculptured  head;  and 
even  more  than  they,  the  lines  of  pain  written  on  the  thin  expressive 
lips,  and  the  furrows  which  creased  the  somber  forehead,  bespoke  one 
who  had  thought  and  suffered  much. 

The  traveler  was,  in  fact,  a  man  into  whose  life  of  less  than  half  a 
century  had  been  crowded  the  fire,  the  action,  and  the  passions 
which  fall  oidy  to  the  lot  of  the  protagonists  in  great  dramas  of 
histoiy.  In  one  intense  and  splendid  life,  whose  reverberations 
filled  his  world  and  his  time,  this  man  ran  the  gamut  of  all  the  emotions 
which  can  afflict  or  exalt  the  human  spirit.  His  early  childhood 
was  blessed  with  all  the  gifts  that  wealth  and  illustrious  lineage  can 
bestow.  lie  crowned  his  youthful  illusions  with  a  happy  marriage, 
only  to  know  at  the  end  of  a  year  the  anguish  of  losing  the  wife  of 
his  dreams.  He  visited  the  world’s  most  famous  capitals,  as  if 
impelled  by  outside  forces  to  seek  a  sedative  for  his  devouring  rest¬ 
lessness  in  a  refined  sybaritism,  and  to  behold  in  all  this  splendor  a 

From  “The  I.ilienitor's  Last  Days”,  in  Bi  li.etin  <if  the  Pan  Anierk-an  t'nion,  Decenitier,  ISM). 
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a  firm  foundation  the  nations  he  had  liberated.  Acclaimed  by  the 
multitude,  he  was  the  recipient  of  flowers  tossed  by  women,  of  homajje 
rendered  by  men.  Crowns  of  laurel  and  of  gold  were  fashioned 
for  the  victor,  and  swords  of  honor,  their  hilts  flashing  with  diamonds, 
were  hung  at  his  side.  At  the  behest  of  grateful  cities  and  nations, 
goldsmiths  wrought  more  medals  than  he  could  wear,  and  jewels 
which  filled  his  coffers.  He  attained  or  found  within  his  grasp  the 
loftiest  prizes  to  which  pride  or  ambition  can  aspire.  Supreme 
master  in  five  separate  countries,  his  keen  vision  could  jienetrate 


forecast  of  glories  to  come.  He  mingled  with  the  great  and  iiowerful 
of  the  earth,  and  was  a  friend  of  kings  and  sages.  Ilis  spirit  was 
kindled  at  the  flame  of  freedom,  which  he  swore  to  defend  in  his 
own  country;  he  conspired  for  libertj’,  and  became  its  devoted 
apostle.  He  endured  fatigue  and  defied  danger.  He  staked  his  life 
in  a  struggle  with  man  and  nature.  He  knew  the  bitterness  of 
defeat,  and  he  savored  the  thrill  of  triumph.  He  commanded 
armies  and  ruled  nations.  As  a  soldier  he  spent  himself  in  the  hard¬ 
ships  of  campaign  life;  as  a  statesman  he  kept  vigil  to  establish  on 


TUK  HOLiVAR  MONT- 
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into  the  farthest  recesses  of  tlie  hearts  of  men;  he  saw  all  the  frailties 
ami  virtues,  all  the  lijihts  and  shadows,  which  throw  into  high  relief 
the  players  in  the  comedy  of  human  life.  He  found  friends  who 
adored  him,  and  comrades  who  betrayed  him.  His  life  was  endan¬ 
gered  1)3’  the  bullets  of  the  eneni}’  and  1)3’  the  dagger  of  the  assassin. 
He  created  a  magnificent  state  which  he  saw  fall  to  pieces  under 
the  stress  of  discord  and  rivalr3’.  During  his  incomparahle  life  he 
was  overwhelmed  with  unprecedented  honors,  applause,  titles,  ova¬ 
tions,  flatter3’,  and  satisfactions  of  ever3’  kind;  3’et  mingled  with  the 
laurel  and  the  incense  were  suspicion,  deception,  vituperation,  cal- 
umnv,  persecution,  and  hatred,  and  all  this  bitterness  came  to  a 
climax  in  the  last  3’ears  of  his  life.  And  so  that  resolution  which 
misfortune  could  not  break,  that  fortitude  which  the  hardships  of  fif¬ 
teen  3’ears  of  continuous  fighting  could  not  weaken,  succumbed  at  last 
to  the.  redoubled  blows  of  misunderstanding  and  ingratitude.  Sus¬ 
pected  of  being  a  usurper,  accused  of  being  a  t3’rant,  he  had  resigned 
the  government  of  a  great  nation  and  was  now  in  search  of  health  for 
his  wasted  bod3’,  peace  for  his  aching  heart.  That  unhappy  traveler 
was  Sim6n  Bolivar,  creator  of  (Ireater  Colombia,  liberator  of  Peru, 
father  and  founder  of  Bolivia. 

—  Ricardo  J.  .Alfaro. 


PARAGUAY 

A  COLONIAL  CHURCH  IN  PARAGUAY 

Yaguardn  is  situated  on  the  Paraguay  River,  about  twent3’  miles 
from  Asuncion.  The  present  town  was  founded  in  1536  at  the  time 
of  the  Spanish  conquest  b3’  Diego  Martinez  de  Irala  and  Father 
Francisco  Miranda,  who  also  started  settlements  at  lt6  and  Atyra 
and  established  chapels  in  each  of  these  reductions,  as  Indian  settle¬ 
ments  of  Jesuit  or  f'ranciscan  origin  or  under  the  control  of  mission¬ 
aries  were  known  in  colonial  South  America. 

It  was  in  Yaguaron  that  the  first  great  church  in  the  countries  of 
the  River  Plate  was  built,  between  1670  and  1720,  and  dedicated  to 
San  Roque.  And  since  the  fathers  under  whose  direction  it  was  erected 
had  no  stone  suitable  for  a  fagade,  the3’  contented  themselves  with 
erecting  a  great  dwelling,  about  three  hundred  and  fift3’  feet  long  b3’ 
eight3’  feet  broad,  with  porticos  twent3’  feet  wide.  The  massive 
walls,  more  than  three  feet  thick,  were  made  of  stones  and  brick  set 
in  a  strong  red  mortar;  embedded  in  them  were  heav3’  wooden  up¬ 
rights.  The  roof  rested  on  heav3’  carved  beams,  originalh’  supi)orted 
on  a  colonnade  of  round  hardwood  pillars,  twent3’-two  feet  high  and 

•)  Translated  and  condensed  from  “Revista  de  la  Sociedad  Cientiflea  del  Paraguay,”  .Asuncion,  May, 
1931. 
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twenty  inches  in  diameter,  surmounted  by  stone  capitals.  These 
pillars  were  later  replaced  by  others  of  fired  brick. 

This  sanctuary,  so  severely  simple  on  the  exterior,  is  all  glorious 
within.  On  entering  it  the  visitor  is  overwhelmed  by  the  rich  orna¬ 
mentation  and  the  superb  i)ainted  and  gilded  wood  carving  of  its 
altars,  which  recall  those  in  the  Spanish  baroque  churches  of  this 
period.  Still  strong  and  unimpaired  by  the  ravages  of  time,  it  stands 
to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  honor  of  its  builders. 

At  the  end  of  the  main  aisle  rises  the  magnificent  retable  blazing 
with  gold,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  colonial  era;  the  gilded 
carving  stands  out  against  a  background  decorated  in  greens,  violets, 
reds,  and  grays.  Its  details  harmonize  with  its  architectural  lines, 
the  predominating  style  being  Spanish  baroque,  sometimes  called 
“colonial  art,”  from  the  period  in  which  it  spread  through  South 
America  from  Paraguay'. 

This  great  retable  produces  an  artistic  effect  especially  pleasing 
because  of  the  rhythm  of  its  lines  and  the  stepped  arrangement  of  the 
lower  central  section,  matched  by  the  six  stepped  arches  above,  which 
produces  an  illusion  of  depth  and  thus  enhances  the  figure  of  the 
Murillo-like  Virgin  placed  against  a  sunburst  of  rays  in  relief.  The 
altar,  which  has  a  curved  front,  is  also  in  the  plateresque  style.  The 
monstrance  is  enshrined  in  the  midst  of  ornamental  motives,  clouds, 
and  heads  of  delightful  chubby-cheeked  cherubs.  Other  details 
mei^e  in  the  majestic  effect  of  the  whole.  This  retable,  in  its  marvel¬ 
ous  harmony  of  line,  color,  and  gilding,  is  an  excellent  example  of  the 
beauty  and  opulence  characteristic  of  colonial  religious  art,  a  product 
of  artists  trained  in  Europe,  as  is  clear  from  the  perfection  of  the 
carving,  sculpture,  painting,  and  the  whole  effect. 

The  gilt  pulpit,  hexagonal  in  form,  is  extremely  interesting.  The 
beautifully  carved  figure  of  an  angel,  with  floating  robes,  supports 
on  arms  and  head  elaborate  branches  of  foliage,  on  which  rests  the 
pulpit.  The  panels  are  divided  by  the  usual  twisted  pillars  with 
capitals,  first  of  acanthus  leaves,  and  then  of  several  Doric  moldings, 
which  continue  over  the  panels  in  the  form  of  a  cornice.  The  panels 
are  rather  unusual  in  their  combination  of  painting  and  carving.  A 
carved  canopy  and  drapery  above  and  at  the  sides  frames  the  painted 
figure  of  a  saint,  while  below  is  a  cherub’s  head  in  low  relief  surrounded 
by  rococo  foliage. 

The  roof  of  the  church  is  supported  on  crossbeams  resting  on  wooden 
pillars,  carved  and  painted  and  topped  with  carved  capitals,  extend¬ 
ing  into  brackets.  The  pillars  dividing  the  church  into  aisles  are 
about  twenty-six  feet  high,  and  each  is  made  of  a  single  piece  of  very 
hard  wood. 
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Courtesy  of  the  ‘‘Revitta  de  la  Sociedad  Cieiitffica  del  Parairuay.*' 


ALTAR  OF  THE  CHL  KCH  OK  SAN  ROQUE  AT  YAQUARON. 

“The  mapniflcent  retahle  blazes  with  Kold;  the  cildetl  carving  stamLs  out  against  a  background  decorated 
in  greens,  violets,  retls.  ami  grays.” 

The  windows  are  noteworthy  for  their  carved  wooden  spindles,  set 
into  the  window  frame  with  the  shutters,  each  of  which  is  carved  in 
plateresque  style  out  of  a  single  board. 

The  doors  of  the  church  are  divided  into  ten  panels  and  sculptured 
in  low  relief,  the  wood  being  cut  away  so  as  to  leave  moldings  around 
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the  and  hotwtMMi  the  panels.  Tliese  are  arraiiired  in  pairs  and 

exipiisitely  earved  in  platerescpie  style.  Eaeli  half  door  is  made  of  a 
single  |)lank,  six  inehes  thiek,  and  hnn<:  on  wooden  hinires.  Even  the 
loeks  are  of  wood. 

B(‘sides  these  works  of  art  one  finds  in  the  ehnreh  at  Ya»:nan')n 
«.ome  whieh  were  obviously  exeented  after  the  desnits  had  left  Para- 
-rnay.  Their  in»;ennonsness  and  primitive  eharaeter  proelaim  that 
they  are  nndonhtedly  the  work  of  Indians  taiijrht  hv  S|)anish  masters. 

In  all  the  rednetions,  schools  of  art  were  established,  for  the  Span¬ 
iards  found  amon^  the  (iiiaraiu  Indians  a  predisposition  to  the  eidti- 
vati«tn  of  art  and  religion  whieh  enabled  them  to  pndit  by  instruetion. 

'Phese  ajtt  ])upils  carried  on  the  tradition  of  the  Sitanish  masters, 
tir^t  nmler  the  direction  of  the  latter,  ami  later,  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  .lesnits,  by  themselves.  They  built  churches  and  made  altars, 
retahles,  |)ul|)its,  and  other  ehnreh  furniture  and  carved  imajres  of 
the  saints  and  of  the  Virjrin.  While  sometitnes  their  fijrure  sculptures 
were  stran>re  in  proportioti  atid  awkward  in  attitude  and  dra|)ery, 
other  examples  have  a  hi^h  dejrree  of  perfection,  in  fine  proportions, 
irraceful  dra|)erv,  ami  eharmin*r  facial  exi)ression. 

Thus  tin*  |;reat  church  of  San  Ko(pie  at  Ya^uardn  is  not  only  a 
'plemlid  shrine  hut  an  embodiment  of  the  history  of  ecclesiastical 
art  in  Para;j:uay. 

I’ahi.o  .Xi.bohno. 


I’Eur 

AREQUIPA  AND  LAKE  TITICACA 

'Pherc*  can  he  few  cities  in  America  with  more  individuality  than 
the  white  city  of  Melpir,  the  preoirsm-  of  romanticism  wlio  had, 
early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  the  bright  idea  of  raising  the  Ynnir') 
of  mere  folklore  to  the  heijrhts  of  literary  dignity.  In  *Vrc(pii|)a  the 
fusion  of  (Jiiechiia  and  S|)anish  has  been  realized  without  ado.  It  is 
the  most  ••reole,  the  most  subtly  mestizo  phu'c  in  IVru.  The  houses, 
some  luxurious  and  elcfrant,  like  the  one  which  beloiiired  first  to  the 
desuits  and  later  to  the  (lutierrez  de  (’ossfo  family,  today  the  property 
of  the  firm  of  Kicketts,  have  a  rich  beauty,  and  those  of  the  t^uirds, 
del  Moral,  and  Ruiz  de  Somocurcio  families  offer  an  interestin<r  ami 
even  |)aradoxical  hlendinjr  of  Spanish  and  indiirenous  features,  of 
the  warlike  and  the  conventual  and  ecclesiastic. 

The  whole  city  is  of  wrou<rht  stone,  and  up  to  now  of  vaulted 
constructi(»n.  Each  house  seems  to  have  sometliinfr  of  fortre.ss  and 
of  convent,  thus  revealifijr,  to  a  |j:reat  dejrree,  what  Aretpiipa  v.as  really 

I'  Kroii;  ••  Ot*  l.iiii;!  :i  Hiirnos  .Aires  iH>r  Are(|ui|»i  >'  l.;i  Par”.  l)iil'lishe<l  in  “!,a  Preii.si".  Iliirnns  .\ires. 
Aui-'iist  13.  I!(«. 
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like  in  other  days:  the  center  of  rogations  and  revolutions,  of  great 
fanaticism  and  great  rebellions.  A  hospitable  and  beautiful  city 
which  invites  daydreaming,  Areciuipa  has,  moreover,  among  its 
chief  claims  to  fame,  the  prestige  of  being  the  cradle  and  the  school 
of  many  of  the  eminent  men  to  whom  our  law  is  so  much  indebted.  .  .  . 

After  a  hasty  visit  which  quickened  memories  of  former  stays  in 
Arequipa,  I  resumed  my  trip  to  Buenos  Aires  and  on  a  clear  morning, 
cold  and  cutting  as  a  steel  blade,  1  took  the  train  for  Puno.  .  .  . 

The  film  of  the  journey  began  to  unroll  slowly.  We  jiassed  through 
Pampa  de  Arrieros,  and  the  old  story  of  ancient  things  came  to  mind. 
Here  there  were  rest  houses — today  but  miserable  inns — when  there 
was  no  railway  and  people  traveled  with  a  numerous  and  varied  train 
of  servants  and  provided  their  own  sleeping-bags.  Now  graceful 
vicunas  watch  affrighted  the  passing  of  the  great  reptile  which  winds 
along  the  rails,  and  sometimes  run  away  fearfully,  but  with  a  silken 
grace  in  their  panic  and  their  movements  worthy  of  these  “daniosels 
of  the  mountains”.  The  peak  of  Misti,  like  a  great  landmark,  accom¬ 
panied  us  all  the  way. 

The  afternoon  began  to  be  overcast;  it  thundered  and  hailed,  and 
when  we  passed  Vincocaya,  we  felt  as  if  we  were  on  the  steppes.  In 
the  distance  there  were  beautiful  snow-capped  jieaks,  and  as  we 
arrived  at  Crucero  Alto  the  herds  of  alpacas  leaped  away.  At  Lagu- 
nillas  the  view  was  magnificent.  At  each  turn  made  by  the  puffing 
train  on  its  ascent  appeared  a  lake  rellecting  the  most  delicate  tones 
and  tints  of  the  approaching  evening.  .  .  . 

We  passed  an  hacienda,  some  ugly  villages,  some  groves,  and  fouml 
a  note  of  contemporaneous  civilization  in  the  bright  colors  of  native 
country  scenes.  In  Cabanillas,  a  picturesque  and  diminutive  hamlet, 
resembling  a  Christmas  tree  ornament,  some  of  the  ancient  tiled  roofs, 
lovely  in  color  and  seigniorial  in  form,  still  remain.  Farther  on  the 
vista  widens;  the  landscape  takes  on  a  pale  gold  hue  from  the  yellow  of 
the  wild  grass,  in  gentle  contrast  to  the  lilac  gray  of  the  hills,  at  times 
broken  violently  by  the  wild  splendor  of  a  stormcloud.  .  .  . 

It  was  already  dark  when  we  arrived  at  Puno,  where  the  customs 
labyrinth  awaited  us.  Fortunately  we  had  no  trouble  and  soon  were 
settled  on  the  steamer  Ivca. 

We  were  on  the  sacred  lake — Titicaca!  It  was  a  splendid  iiiooidight 
night,  in  which  everything  was  magnified.  .  .  . 

We  went  out  on  tleck — the  spectacle  was  stupendous.  The  h()at 
cleft  the  glorious  silvery  water,  and  the  miraculous  optical  illusion  of 
movement  made  it  seem  as  if  the  floating  islands  of  reeds,  whence  came 
strange  cries,  were  passing  rapidly  by,  like  antediluvian  monsters. 
Chacuito  iieninsula  advanced  like  a  gigantic  animal.  The  cold  was 
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|)i‘iK‘triitinj:,  but  the  beauty  of  the  ni^ht  arul  the  »;raiuleur  of  the  lake 
wanned  our  souls  with  enthusiasm. 

1  stayed  on  deck  watehing,  watching  that  wonder  of  immensity, 
that  sea  on  the  heights  with  its  indefinable  element  of  divinity  and 
mystery.  But  1  ooidd  not  carry  out  the  adventure  which  I  had 
planned — to  spend  the  night  there  in  vigil,  in  order  not  to  lose  a  single 
overtone  of  the  trip.  LiglHning  began  to  play,  thunder  rolled,  and 
>uddenly  the  heavens  opened,  and  it  poured,  how  it  poured!  For  a 
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I'lie  houses,  some  luxurious 
.tn<l  elepanl.  have  a  rieli 
teauty.  Each  seems  to 
t.iive  somethinp  of  the  fort- 
ii-s  aii<i  the  convent. ■’ 


moment  I  tried  to  withstand  it.  The  scene  had  a  tragic  grandeur. 
We  felt  in  our  flesh  remote  prickings,  and  something  hitherto  slumber¬ 
ing  deep  in  the  most  hidden  and  ancestral  part  of  our  nature  began  to 
awaken.  The  old,  primitive  life  was  there;  myth  and  legend  were 
dimly  comprehended,  and  on  that  account  in  order  to  penetrate 
even  farther  into  a  revival  of  what  no  longer  exists,  we  should  have 
liked  to  stay  to  see  the  sunrise,  and  to  understand  and  feel  the  why 
and  the  how  f)f  the  solar  myth  of  the  Incas. 

— Jose  Galvez. 
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HYMN  TO  THE  MAN  OF  THE  FUTURE 

III  what  tyiM-  of  Ilian  is  tliv  race'  to  take  final  forni. 

Ainorica  of  tiu'  future, 

Anieriea  the  eivilized, 

Aiiu'riea  the  ttreat? 

W  hat  will  Im"  the  eolor  of  his  eves? 

What  liKht  from  ainoiiK  the  liichts 
t)f  thv  (loinain 

Will  ilhiinine  the  hollow  of  his  orhits? 

Will  tin*  hhie  of  thy  skit's  predominate. 

The  Krifii  of  thy  forests. 

The  white  of  thine  .\mline  snows. 

Or,  once  more,  the  darkne.ss. 

That  mysterious  darkness  whieh  eolors  the  eyes  of  thine  Indian 

.\nd  his  flesh,  his  hody,  what  pigment  is  it  to  show? 

W  ill  it  1h‘  pildeii,  throiiKh  the  jaiwer  of  thy  wheatfields. 

Rosy  and  fragrant  as  the  flesh  of  thy  cedars. 

Or  bronzed  by  the  decisive  inflnenee  of  the  sun? 

In  what  tyiie  of  man  is  thy  race  to  take  final  form, 

Anieriea  of  the  future. 

Civilized, 

(ireat? 


W  hat  will  he  be  like  within? 

Firm  and  resolute  as  thy  ])ampa  <1  welters? 

Will  the  stream  of  his  life  be  flanked  by  beauty 
.\s  are  thy  >jreat  rivi'rs? 

W  ill  lie  be  cold  as  thy  snows. 

Fiery  as  thy  plains, 

Conteni|)lativi'  as  thy  fiiiM's, 

Hard  as  thy  .stones, 

Dream-provokiiiK  as  the  curtains  dro])ped  on  the  horizon 
At  the  dawns  and  dusks  of  thy  days? 

Future  man  of  .\meriea: 

Thou  art  the  loiuj-awaited; 

Thou  shalt  be  the  eouiiterpoise,  both  .'saneho  and  t^uixote: 
Thou  shalt  be  |>art  of  a  human  arehiteetiire, 

.\  living  eolunni 

'Fo  support  tomorrow's  building. 

F'utiire  man  of  .Vmeriea; 

Thon  art  the  lonn-awaited; 

Thou  shalt  eoiiH'  to  the  world  liearinn  in  thy  hands 
A  new  heart  liki*  a  (treat  seed. 

To  sow  it  in  every  breast; 

To  scatter  it  llyinjt 
To  the  four  winds. 


‘  Knnn  “  liileTiiiterit* MtnilevRUni, 


I  KI  <a  AYAN  IMONKKKS. 


Varioii-  racial  Im>cs  are  vividly  i><>rlrayed  in  this  sculpture  hy  Zorrilla  ile  San  Martin  a  bas-relief  on  bis 
tnonunient  to  the  (laucho  in  Montevideo. 


l.lTKItA'irilK  OF  TILE  AMEKU'AS 


Fiitiin'  man  of  Aiiu-rica: 

Tlioii  slialt  l)i‘  hcaiitifiil,  thou  shall  lx-  stroUK  of  luxly. 
Thou  shall  Ix'  Ihou  shall  Ix'  wiso; 

Tlu‘  (jriff  and  tlx-  wisdom  of  all  Ihc  di'ad 
Will  have  propanxl  the  way 
For  thiix'  advt'iil. 


And  Ihoii  shall  lx*  llu“  Howit  itf  all  racos; 

Thou  shall  Ix'  a  htimaii  star. 

With  iMiiiits  couufclfd 
Hy  the  sparklo  of  pvt-ry  racp; 

Thou  shall  lx“  tlu‘  Ihxxl  and  thou  shall  lx-  the  t'hit 

Of  ovory  tyix-  of  blood 

Which  beats  iu  the  veins  of  the  world. 


Future  man  of  .Vmeriea; 
Thou  art  the  louK-awailetl ! 


—  Fkk\.(\  Sii.va  N’ai.uks. 
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VKXKZl’KLA 

MAMA  BLANCA 

I  inatle  tlie  acquaiintance  of  Mania  Blanca  a  long  time  before  her 
death,  while  she  was  still  under  seventy  and  I  not  yet  twelve.  We 
struck  up  a  friendship  in  true  story-hook  fashion,  each  asking  the 
other  her  name  from  afar,  our  voices  half-drowned  by  the  sound  of  the 
water  singing  and  laughing  as  it  fell  on  the  plants  in  her  patio.  I  had 
been  amusing  myself  in  the  neighborhood,  and  as  my  curiosity  was 
suddenly  aroused  hy  a  silent  old  house,  I  entered  the  vestibule,  pushed 
open  the  heavy  door  with  its  great  knocker  and  wooden  bars,  stuck 
my  head  in  between  the  two  halves,  and  was  absorbed  in  contemplat¬ 
ing  the  pictures,  the  rocking  chairs,  various  other  articles  and,  in  the 
center  of  the  patio,  a  clump  of  llower|)ots  containing  ferns  and 
geraniums  which,  after  climbing  over  the  rim  of  the  fountain,  trem¬ 
bled  contentedly  in  the  spray  which  fell  on  them  from  a  humble  iron 
spout.  Beyond  them,  framed  in  an  open  dining  room  window,  the 
white-haired  mistress  of  the  house,  in  a  white  wrajiper,  was  slowly 
taking  a  cup  of  chocolate,  dipping  ladyfingers  and  biscuits  into  it. 
For  a  short  while  1  watched  her  as  she  sat  there,  as  though  she  were 
the  godmother  of  the  flowerpots  and  the  fountain;  then,  turning  her 
eyes,  she  discovered  my  head  thrust  through  the  door.  At  once, 
surprised  and  smiling,  she  called  from  the  table  in  a  kindly  manner, 
“Oho,  very  good,  very  good!  So  you’re  finding  out  about  other  people’s 
lives,  like  sneak  thieves  and  birds,  which  enter  the  room  without 
anybody’s  permission!  Don’t  go  away:  tell  me  what  your  name  is, 
pretty  little  Miss  Curiosity.’’ 

1  shouted  my  name  until  she  managed  to  catch  it,  and  as  she  met 
the  une.xpected  gaily  and  enjoyed  the  flavor  of  little  everyday 
adventures,  she  shouted  again  in  the  same  voice  and  with  the  same 
smile: 

“My  name  is  Mama  Blanca!  Don’t  run  away,  now,  don’t  run 
away;  come  here,  come  on  in,  come  and  make  me  a  visit,  and  eat  a 
hit  of  bun  with  me.’’  .  .  . 

Seated  face  to  face  at  the  great  table,  eating  buns  and  nibbling 
ladyfingers,  we  chatted  a  long  while.  She  told  me  that  in  her  child¬ 
hood  she  had  played  a  great  deal  with  my  grandfather  and  his  brothers 
and  sisters,  because  they  had  been  neighbors  for  many  years;  but  that 
had  been  in  another  section  of  the  cit}'  and  at  a  time  which  now  seemed 
so  long,  so  very  long  ago!  She  thought  1  resembled  jieople  now  d<‘ad, 
and  when  I,  feeling  impelled  to  say  something,  told  her  that  in  my 
Itouse  we  had  many  roses  and  a  parrot,  Sebastian,  who  could  say 
ever3'body’s  name,  she  showed  me  all  the  details  of  her  patio  and  her 
corral,  which  had  roses  too;  but  instead  of  Sebastian,  there  were 
armies  of  ants,  oh  dear  me!  which  were  eating  up  all  the  flowers. 


TIIK  I’ATIO  OK  .V  CARACAS  KESIDKN'CE 


In  Cnracti^,  lioiLses  Imtli  old  and  new  bosuit  that  delightful  feiiture,  the  {mtio.  around  which  the  home  life 

is  centere<l. 


Milind  Blanca  was  born  on  a  sugar  plantation  which  had  an  old- 
fashioned  sugar-mill  and  a  ground  for  drying  and  cleaning  coffee; 
therefore  she  knew  the  secrets  and  intimate  details  of  rural  life  so  well 


that,  like  her  brother  La  Fontaine,  she  could  talk  to  or  interpret 


^  ingeniously  and  gracefully  the  speech  of  flowers,  toads,  and  butter¬ 


flies.  While  she  showed  me  the  patio  and  corral,  she  was  saying: 


“Look,  these  daises  are  coquettes  who  like  to  put  on  airs  and  be 


seen  with  their  low-necked  hall  gowns.  The  little  violets  on  this 
side  of  the  patio  are  sad,  because  they  are  poor  and  have  neither 
beaux  nor  gowns  in  which  to  sit  at  the  window;  they  go  out  only  in 
Holy  Week,  barefoot  and  wearing  purple  tunics,  to  keep  their  vows, 
just  like  the  Nazarenes.  Those  little  orchid  misses  are  millionaires; 
there  they  go  in  their  luxurious  coach,  entirely  ignorant  of  earthly 
matters  except  for  what  they  are  told  by  the  bees,  who  flatter  them 
because  they  live  at  their  expense.” 

And  so  it  was  that,  my  curiosity  satisfied  between  violets  and 
daisies,  biscuits  and  ladyfingers,  Mama  Blanca  and  I  speedily  struck  uj) 
a  great  friendship.  From  that  afternoon  on,  I  would  leave  home  at  the 
slightest  pretext,  dash  around  the  corner,  enter  the  friendly  vestibule, 
and  begin  to  shout  happily,  like  one  who  is  bringing  rare  good  news, 
“Here  I  am.  Mama  Blanca,  Mama  Blanquita,  here  I  am!”  .  .  . 
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With  lier  i><M»r  tromhlinj:  (iiijrers  she  played  the  |)iaiH)  with  jrreat 
feelitifi,  although  her  teehni(|ue  was  faulty.  A  few  days  after  we  had 
heeoine  friends,  she  hefran  the  lonj:  daily  task  of  pvinjr  me  lessons, 
the  two  of  us  seated  every  afternoon  at  her  «)ld  piam*.  After  the  class 
was  over,  as  we  ate  tojrether  she  used  to  say  to  me,  as  a  sort  of  delicate 
••ompliment,**!  always  asked  (lod  to  send  me  amon^  my  children  at  least 
one  little  (hiufrhter.  Since  He  is  stubborn  and  likes  tt)  perform  miracles 
when  it  isn’t  any  trouble.  He  has  sent  one  to  me  now,  at  seventy.” 

It  should  he  said  that  although  Mama  Blanca’s  motherly  love 
overflowed  the  hounds  of  her  house  and  family  and  extended  without 
exception  to  everythiiijr  |)leasant  persons,  animals,  or  objects 
she  lived  alone  like  a  hermit  and  was  a  poor  as  a  poet  or  a  mouse. 
.Vfter  her  husband’s  death  she  had  scpiandered  her  substance,  making 
the  most  i)ersistent  and  ill-fated  investments  in  the  stock  market. 
.She  had  been  driven  to  it  by  a  desire  for  a  certain  majrnilicent  splen¬ 
dor  in  the  future  when,  amid  damask  ami  |)ur|)le,  she  would  scatter 
>rifts  by  the  handful  like  fruit  "athered  without  effort.  Therefore, 
although  her  unsuccessful  speculation  never  i)ermitted  her  to  enjoy 
the  savor  of  wealth,  which  ipiickly  palls  and  breeds  disillusionmetit, 
<*n  the  other  hand  it  did  <rive  her  jrenenmsly,  through  the  blessed 
j:ift  of  ima^itiation,  the  truly  splendid  |)art,  that  of  the  spirit,  tin* 
very  one  which  in  the  (lospel  Mary  was  (juick  to  choose. 

Her  .sons  rejrretted  her  isolation  in  such  straitene<l  circumstances, 
and  kept  after  her  to  live  with  (»ne  or  another  of  them  in  their  com¬ 
modious  and  more  or  less  well  appointe«l  homes.  Mama  lilanca  W(»uld 
re|)ly  stuhhondy,  “Old  i)eople  are  a  nuisance.  Whenever  they  want  to 
see  me,  they  all  can  c«»me  at  any  time.  Here  is  my  vestibule  <loor 
which,  like  a  proper  i)oor  man’s  door,  is  always  open.”  .  .  . 

Music  was  always  the  ‘ireat  passion  of  her  life. 

Once,  when  she  was  absorbed  and  hai)i)y  in  the  sid)tle  labyrinth  of 
Beethoven’s  Moonlight  Sonata,  she  was  informed  that  a  man  who 
owed  her  had  come  to  hand  over  in  jjerson  the  money,  which  he  had 
managed  t(*  accumulate  through  unceasinjr  effort  on  his  part  and 
remittances  from  his  children.  When  she  heard  the  news,  shouted 
by  the  old  servant  from  the  threshold  of  the  room.  Mama  Blanca 
barely  turned  her  head,  and  replied  with  a  severity  reserved  for  such 
occasions,  “I  have  told  you  a  thousand  times  that  I  was  never  to  he 
disturbed,  under  any  circumstances,  when  1  am  at  the  piano.” 

“He  says  that  ”  the  servant  started  to  reply. 

“Never  mijid  what  he  says!”  interrupted  Mama  Blanca,  “tell 
him  to  come  hack  some  other  day.” 

.\nd  she  went  on  roamin';  hapi)ily  throuirh  her  ethereal  labyrinth, 
under  the  moon.  Needless  to  say,  the  lajrpird  debtor  never  re¬ 
turned.  .  .  . 

— Tkkesa  i)k  i.a  Pahka. 


